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——containing the second article of “The Business of Arson” 
——and the first of a new detective series, “The Zayat Kiss” 
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Locomobile Sixes Lead in Comfort, Beauty and Equipment 


i addition to a chassis construction admittedly the best in America, 1913 Locomobile six 
cylinder cars are far and away the most comfortable, beautiful and luxuriously finished. 
It is easy to get in and out of the Locomobile; easy to ride in it for long distances without 
getting tired; easy to become enthusiastic over its beautiful lines, careful finish and charm- 
ing appointments. Every modern convenience is found on 1913 Locomobilesin its highest form. 
In economy of operation no other high-grade sixes are their equal. wy 


Comfort: Locomobile easy-riding chassis and Locomobile 10-inch upholstery; a combi- hits eo ee ae ee er | 
nation that absorbs the jolts from the roughest roads. COMMONS MOCCISaNG Prices | 





Beauty: Smooth side bodies with easy entrance and exit, and graceful cowl front, solid 


Six ‘‘38’’ 60 H. P. 
mahogany rail, hinges concealed, door handles inside and clear running boards. Fabrics 





A 7 ; : : Touring Car,5 passengers . . . $4400 
all of richest quality obtainable; leather and cloths specially imported. Torpedo, 4 passengers .. . 4400 
Equipment: Simplest, most powerful and best installed Electric Starter, operated by foot saat : cam. pps 
. . ° ) B, asse yers e ‘ ‘ ‘ “ 7 
pedal. Rotates motor even if it stops on dead center. Works every time. No strength or Limousine, 6 passengers . . . 5400 
skill required. Removable pedal prevents unauthorized starting. Most costly and efficient Limousine, 7 passengers . . . 5450 
Electric Lighting System; consumes least power and provides most light at lowest speed. Landaulet, 6 passengers. . . . 5500 | 
The only installation of its kind. The best Electric Motor Starter and the finest Electric | L@ndaulet, 7 passengers. . oa 
; . Segr bined ly i net, bile | Berline Limousine, 7 passengers . 5650 
Lighting System are combined Only in the ocomobue. Berline Landaulet, 7 passengers . 5750 | 
The combination of mechanical features found only in the Locomobile gives our car the 
highest standing in engineering circles. Disc clutch, four speeds, bronze engine bed, bronze *48"" 82 H. P. | 
gear case, seven bearing crank shaft. Touring Car, 7 passengers . . . $5100 | 
Torpedo, 4 pungenenes — - 5100 | 
Send for copy of our 15th annual catalog describing the 1913 models To pes do, 5 passenger 5100 | 
Also for a copy of ‘“‘Locomobile Electric Lighting and Starting.’”’ Roadster. 2 passenger 5100 | 
We are also builders of the Locomobile Five-Ton Truck. If interested send for: 1. Our plans for making a five-ton Limousir passenge ; 6100 | 
truck pay on a short haul. 2. Photographs showing Locomobile five-ton trucks in use. 3. Illustrated folders describ- Landau rv passengers . 6200 | 
ing over thirty bodies for our truck. 4. Descriptive circular of the Locomobile | 


five-ton truck chassis. 5. Benefits to 
be had from using the Locomobile five-ton truck. 6. A competitive mot ir truck test and its results. 


The Locomobile Company of America BRANCHES 


New York Chicag Boston Philadelphia Atlanta 
Offices and Works Washington St. Louis Baltimore Pittsburg! 
Li Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn. San Francisco Los Angeles Oakland Minneapolis 
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Public Approval of This New Stix 


We announced this new Six last 
month. On the day of its announcement 
we had telegraphic requests, for informa- 
tion on deliveries, from practically every 
important city in America. 


_ It attracted more attention at the 
National Automobile Show than any other 
Six on exhibition. 


__ The first car sold on the opening 
night of the Show was a new Garford 
Six. This sale took place just five min- 
utes after the Garden had opened. 


In seven days we had bonafide con- 
tracts for over fourteen hundred cars— 
which is more cars than most six cylinder 
producers make in a year. 


There were more of the new Gar- 
ford Sixes sold at the New York show 
than any other high grade Six represented 
there. 


One of our dealers alone made 
twenty-six retail sales the first week this 
car was put on the market. 








$2750—Completely Equipped 


_ The new Garford Six is the lowest 
Priced, high grade, six cylinder car 
made. In it are embodied all of the 
very latest six cylinder developments, 
refinements and designs—both Ameri- 
can and European. We are the first 
in the industry to build six cylinder 
cars in lots of ten thousand—which 
makes possible this exceptionally rea- 
sonable price. 


This car is of brand new treatment 
in every single respect. The motor, 
the electrical equipment, the front axle, 


the rear axle, the control, the brakes, the 
transmission, the frame, the speedom- 
eter — which is driven from the trans- 
mission—the big, single electric para- 
bolic headlight, sunk flush with the 
radiator and the one-piece all-steel body 
is new. In fact, the whole car is an 
entirely new development in design, 
treatment, style and finish, based on the 
very latest European and American six- 
cylinder practice. 

The new Garford Six is a five pas- 
senger touring car. It is electrically 


Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 1 


started, all lights are electric; the horn 
is electric; it has a sixty horsepower, 
long-stroke motor—the measurements 
of which are 3% in. by 6 in.—the wheel- 
base is 128 inches, the tires are 36 in. by 
4'4 in.; it has demountable rims; it has 
the very practical and popular left-hand 
drive and center control. Itis, of course, 
completely equipped with the very best 
and very finest-accessories. The price, 
complete, is $2750. 

Full information from us or our 
nearest dealer. 


The Garford Company, Elyria, Ohio 


1 





Look Beneath the Motor Truck 


ATCH the axles of the giant motor truck as it rumbles by, over the 


rough roadway. 


It swerves about other vehicles, bumps across car-tracks, jolts over cob- 


blestones. 
to the other. 


Truck tires are solid, truck loads are heavy. 
are attached solidly to the frame and ride smoothly on the powerful springs, 
but the axles and their bearings get every bit of the tremendous pound and 


vibration. 


A five-ton truck itself weighs about 8,000 Ibs., 
its load 10,000 more. The whole of this immense 
weight is supported by the spindles of the front 
and rear axles. 

In Timken-Detroit Axles (sizes for 5-ton work) 
the front spindles are 25 inches, the rear spindles 
33% inches, in diameter. And Timken-Detroit 
are the strongest axles made. 

Regard for a proper factor of safety decrees 
that the spindles shall not be smaller or lighter. 
Years of actual service show that they need not 
be heavier. 

Think how good the steel must be, how car 
fully selected, machined, heat-treated and ground 
to carry that 18,000 lbs.! 

Only long years of experience and the concen- 
tration of an entire great organization on axle 
building can develop the knowledge of how to 
make axle spindles that are good enough for 
heavy commercial-car service. 

The 18,000 lbs. re t, too, on the bearing f 
over the axle spindles—two bearings on each 
spindle, eight in all. And in a Timken-Detroit 
Axle these are Timken Tapered Roller Bearings, 
that carry the load along their whole length, not 
on mere points as ball bearings must. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICH. \RyB/ 


So the 18,000 Ibs. rest really on the rollers, and 
not on all of them either, because only one-fifth 


of those rollers are under the load at any one 


time. Actually 18,000 Ibs. on 24 rollers—an 


average 750 Ibs. to the roller—twice that on some 


and the rollers average 54 of an inch in diam- 
eter. 

And mere weight isn't all—isn’t even half. 
Hammer blows due to jolting over rough roads, 
and side pressure when corners are turned often 
exceed weight! The bearings are constantly 
meeting all of them at once! 

Yet even this is not all! It is only what the 
axles and bearings meet under ideal conditions. 
What about emergencies? Careless driving, over- 
loading, the hundred and one extraordinary 
stresses that the truck must meet, and meet 
every day? 

You can’t count on your driver as you could on 
yourself. You can’t be sure he won't travel at 
excessive pee d, take chances, cut corners, back 
too hard against the curb. 

Axles and bearings have to meet these emergency 
requirements. They are inevitable in motor- 
truck service. They must be anticipated in truck 
ixle and bearing design 


The great load bears with grinding force first to one side, then 


Engine and transmission 


That’s why, with succeeding years, there has 
been steady development in truck axles toward 
the Timken ideal of surplus strength for emer- 
gencies. 


From long experience, minutely tabulated, 
rimken engineers have discovered the points in 
axles where extra strength is required. 


And Timken engineers are backed by two 
great Timken production organizations that 
live up totheirexacting specifications. Organ- 
. . - I . 5 
izations of men whose whole hearts are in the 
work of building the best possible axles and 
bearings for use in motor trucks and pleasure 

g 
cars. 


Look then beneath the loaded truck as it goes 
about the streets, watch the axles at work, 
think of the bearings hidden in the hubs, and 
you will gain a new appreciation of the in- 
tricate problem of good truck axle and bearing 
construction. 


Get the whole interesting story of axles and 
bearings by writing to cither address below for the 
Timken Primers, B-3 “On the Care and Character 
of Bearings,” and B-4 “On the Anatomy ol 
Automobile Axles.” ; 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 
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STUART BENSON, ART EDITOR 
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What to Tax, and How? 
N ALL THE THOUSANDS OF YEARS that human 


beings have been living in contact with each other the 

most fundamental incident of organization has never been 
satisfactorily settled—namely, the amount that each shall con- 
tribute to the common fund, how it shall be determined, and 
how assessed and collected. Within a few. weeks the Congress 
of the United States will begin the adoption of a system of 
import tariff duties and an income tax, methods of taxation 
less scientific than the primitive systems employed by the 
wandering tribes on the Libyan plains three thousand 
years ago. 

MR. WILSON AND SOCIOLOGY 

“WY OOK BEFORE YOU LEAP” might well be considered the motto 

of the President-elect. A naturally analytical mind, together with 
long years of scholarly training and meditation upon the fundamentals 
of life and government, have engendered an intellectual attitude as cau- 
tious and reasonable in the inception of a plan of action as it is fearless 
and convincing in the prosecution of it. Slow to make a decision or 
take a stand upon any issue, great or small, until all the evidence is in, 
tireless in his efforts to gather the last item of that evidence, he takes 
his final position with the assurance and solidity that comes of complete 
conviction. It is characteristic of Mr. Witson that while he said little 
during the campaign about matters of social betterment, feeling that, 
for him at least, the time was not yet ripe, he is now considering with 
great interest and enthusiasm the plans of prominent social workers from 
all fields of humanitarian endeavor. At a recent conference held for 
this purpose he said: 

Every stibject treated here to-day engages my deep interest and enthusiasm. My 
enthusiasm is in proportion generally to the practicability of a scheme. I have 
always been eager to forward general principles, but I do not feel the breath fill my 
lun’s until I see the practical plan. I hope you will always come to me with plans, and 
ycu may count on me to consider those plans with interest and with friendliness. ... 

I want above all things to enjoy the confidence of, and to have at my service the 
information and counsel of, those who are engaged in these fundamental things. 
Most of the vitality of public action comes from outside the Government. The 
Government does not originate. It responds to public opinion. You are all to 
regard yourselves as forces playing upon the Government, and I hope that during 
the next four years you will find a sensitive part of the Government at the top. 
However the new President may differ with many of us as to the part 
the Federal Government should play in the furthering of such legisla- 
tion, at least we may take courage that in his own way he is throwing 
into this fight the force of his intellect and the power of his position. 


FUNNY BUT NOT TRUE 

ia THERE ANYWHERE in the land a newspaper reader who has not 

observed within the past month a news item from San Francisco to 
the effect that Davip STARR JoRDAN, in the midst of a study in eugenics, 
had found in the person of a twelfth-century ‘“superwoman” a common 
ancestor for such well-known Americans as JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, J. PIERPONT MorGAN, and THeopore Roosevect ? 
Or is there anywhere an editorial writer who has not within the same 
period written an editorial jibe about the Stanford professor’s alleged 
findings? What do these editorial writers and the readers of the num- 
berless papers that contained the San Francisco dispatch think of this 
paragraph from a letter of Dr. JoRDAN’s to a New York friend: 

As for the eugenics stuff, all that is the creation of the San Francisco “Examiner” 

and the Associated Press. I am not writing on the superwoman, or making lists of 
people who have royal or other degenerate blood in their veins, or in fact anything 
of the kind. 
Should we be angry with Mr. Hearst’s newspaper? Hardly; it was an 
amusing invention, and useful in reducing the average of somberness 
in the day’s news. But we wish Mr. Hearst’s fakes might somehow be 
labeled or otherwise managed so as not to disturb the confidence of the 
public in the accuracy of all dispatches in all newspapers. 


TURNING POINTS 
HERE ARE MOMENTS in history when all is changed, and, so 
far as our little human concerns go, changed forever. Yet these 
are rather events of the mind than of ordinary history. For example, 
when Co_uMBus was begging of the courts of Europe for money to sail 
westward to India, some men no doubt believed the earth to be round. 
But they were few. Twenty years later, to doubt it was to be set down 
as a fool. Along every avenue of human knowledge stands the same 
sort of milepost. For centuries men have fought over the rise and fall 




















of prices and all the phenomena embodied in the talk of the day about 
the high cost of living. It troubled Henry VIII no less than our own 
day. Since the first Bryan campaign the problem has been cleared up. 
The new knowledge ought not to be wasted. lor example, we might 
now have a Secretary of the Treasury who understands the Money 
Question.” We never have had. Hitherto this has been no disgrace, 
for with other nations it has been the same. But the matter is different 
now. President-elect WILSON is a man of progress. He ought not to 
select for the Treasury a man who has not deeply read and pondered over 
some such work as Professor IRVING FISHER’s book on “The Purchasing 
Power of Money.” By this we mean very simply a man who no longer 
has medieval ideas about why the cost of living is high. 


VERY BAD 

A EARNEST WOMAN in San Frangisco writes us about the 

dance halls which are the principal form that commercialized vice 
takes in that city. They are, she says, upon the testimony of social 
workers who have made comparisons, much more revolting than in New 
York or Chicago. She is “deeply concerned about the city she was once 
so fond and proud of, and which now causes such mortification to 
those who wish it to be a beautiful and healthy city, fit to bring up boys 
and girls in.” The most hopeless thing about San Francisco’s case, she 
thinks, is the lack of wholesome standards of taste and morals on the 
part of that section of the city whose opinion and example is apt to be 
most respected, for, after all, the regulation of things as intangible as 
these is as much a matter of public opinion as of statutes: 

One of the most unhappy features of the situation here is that the worst of these 
dance halls (of which there are at a certain point seventeen on one short block) are 
habitually frequented by people of the fashionable and so-called decent class, who 
go not only for the diversion of looking on but for the purpose of joining in the 
“ragging.” Their support of them puts one of the greatest difficulties in the way 
of reform. It is not uncommon, after a gay private party, for the young men and 
women who have taken part to crowd into their automobiles and go down to the 
Barbary Coast to finish out the night. 

This is pretty bad. It would seem fair to infer that those women who form 
the permanent population of these resorts are the ones who, for the most 
part, have been forced into this occupation unwillingly by economic pres- 
sure or by the drunkenness of parents or husbands; while the fashion- 
able ones, who come in automobiles to “join in the ragging,”’ must com- 
pose either that much smaller, abnormal portion of the feminine sex who 
have a natura! taste and inclination for this sort of thing, or that large 
and pathetic part who are so utterly uninstructed in the meaning of vice 
and its relation to health and decency that they have no idea of the 
effect their careless support of its institutions is having on the lives 
of their fellow men. Many perfectly good, clean women go on these 
expeditions in hilarious moments, to be smart, to be gay, simply because 
the ifistruction of women in matters of sex and public welfare does not 
keep pace among educated people with the freedom of conduct now 
granted them. 
*- WHAT COULD BE DONE 

_ COMMERCIALIZED VICE SITUATION in San Francisco 

is probably worse than in any other American city, and with 
the approach of the World’s Fair it becomes not merely a_ matter 
of San Francisco’s blunted sensibilities, but a problem for the rest of 
the country, a problem which can be handled successfully if handled 
vigorously. When San Francisco was asking Congress to authorize the 
fair, there was some disposition to refuse, just because of San Fran- 
cisco’s reputation in this respect. The Chicago World's Fair is well 
known to have been a most virulent center of infection which sent 
venereal diseases to remote little towns and villages where they had never 
before been known. The churches throughout the country, and_ such 
organizations as the Young Men's Christian Association, ought to inquire 
whether it will be wholesome to send thousands of young men at the 
most impressionable and least restrained age to spend days or weeks in 
a city which looks upon commercialized vice as a legitimate form of 
trade, to be exploited the same as other forms of business. If the moral 
agencies of the rest of the country would take some such action as this, 
San Francisco might respond to the stimulus of its “pocket nerve.” 


THIS OUGHT TO BE WIDELY READ 

F WE HAD A MILLION DOLLARS we would place JANE AppAMs’s 

book, ““A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil,” in a million homes. 
The legitimate objection to most literature of this kind is that it is apt t0 
stimulate thoughts which everybody agrees ought not to be stimulated 
We defy anyone to read Miss AppAMs’s book and lay it down in other 
than a somber mood. It definitely marks its author as one of the great 
women of all time, a sort of brooding mother of the human race. 
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EVERY PAFER ITS OWN GOVERNOR 
_— ASANT PUBLICATION and courteous withal” was our first 
mental comment as we chanced to pick up a copy of the Dayton 
(Ohio) “Daily News” one day a short while ago. The item that caught 
our eye and educed this reflection was the following: 

Sitting down in the reporters’ row when the House and Senate joint Liquor 
Trafic Committee meets Monday night to hear arguments on the proposed license 
codes that have been introduced will be a modest and rather retiring gentleman, 
forty-two years old. He will make no comments, but he will do a large lot of 
thinking, detecting weaknesses in one argument here and in another there. 

The quiet man will be none other than JAmes M. Cox, Governor of Ohio 
A little further on we saw this bit of appreciation for Ohio’s chief 
executive : a : 

OHIO CONVICTS ARE OVERJOYED 
GOVERNOR COX ATTENDS SUNDAY SERVICES AT THE PENITENTIARY CHAPEL—ENTHUSI 
ASTICALLY GREETED BY THE PRISONERS, WHO. SEE A RAY OF HopE 

Prisoners at the Ohio State Penitentiary jumped to their feet and shouted for 
joy yesterday when Governor Cox, while addressing them at the regular Sunday 
chapel services, held out greater hope to them and their families as he told of the 
plans of the administration to improve the prison system in Ohio. 

Thena column of newspaper quotations, all laudatory, headed in this manner : 
WHAT THE PAPERS SAY OF THE NEW GOVERNOR 
Every paper in the State would seem to be effervescing with appreciation, 
So helpful of the “Daily News”! Then a column, headed in large type, 
CONFIDENCE IN STATE’S FUTURE 
containing an elaborate account of the efforts of a local preacher who 
apparently shares the generous obsession of this patriotic sheet : 

At the First Reformed Church, Sunday, Rev. W. A. HALE preached an eloquent 
sermon, in which he touched upon some of the scenes he witnessed at the inaugu 
ration of Governor JAMeEs M. Cox and of the significance these scenes bore to thi 
State’s future. His subject was, “But Lay Up for Yourselves Treasure in Heaven.” 

\s Governor Cox looked upon these young men [students from the univer 

sity], whose future is largely in his hands, a warm color deepened in his face and 
a tenderness in his voice as he exclaimed: “How sweet, how promising the future 
for our people.” 
The cockles of our heart still warm from the sight of these exam- 
ples of touching loyalty to the leader of his people, we made a few 
inquiries. This is what we found: The Dayton “Daily News” 1s owned 
by JAaMes M. Cox, Governor of Ohio. 


AND THE DIVIDENDS! 
HE ABOVE-MENTIONED PAPER is busy at present in an attack 
as energetic as it is highly moral upon the local Board of Health 
for its neglect of civic cleanliness and the Dayton public health : 
GET BUSY IS THE ADVICE OF THE “DAILY NEWS’ 
TO BOARD OF HEALTH 
What Dayton needs at once is a health officer, one who is an expert, to give 
all of his time to the health and cleanliness of the city. Just a portion of some doc 
tor’s time is not sufficient. His interests must then be divided. Besides, there is 
plenty for one man to do in the Health Department all the year around. 
Is it likely that Mr. Cox will overlook the deplorable conditions in his home city 
when he takes up the subject with the State Board? 
Get busy is the advice of the “Daily News” to the members of the local Board of 
Health, and it bases this advice on its knowledge of local conditions 
It seems that the inspection of slaughterhouses has been neglected. 
Disgusting, undoubtedly disgusting! We sincerely hope that Dayton’s 
slaughterhouses will shortly be so clean that the walls shine and one 
can “eat off the floor.” (We wonder, though, if that last isn’t exactly 
what has been the trouble in the past!) But we should like to call the 
attention of the citizens of Dayton to the following list of patent medi 
cines taken from the same issue as the above clippings : 


Picric and Citric Dr. Edward's Olive Tablets 
Croxone Wyeth’s Sage and Sulphur (for the 
Danderin« hair ) 
Booth’s Hyomei for Catarrh Gypsey’s Gift (for rheumatism) 
Putnam’s Corn Extractot Poslam (for skin diseases ) 
Vinol. Hefferline’s Hair Tonic 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery Dr. Caldwell’s Syrup Pepsin 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets Foley Kidney Pills. 
Vegets. United Doctor's Institute (tumor re 
Dr. Williams's Pink Pills (for St. Vitus’s moved without knife) 

Dance) Swift's Specific 
Pape’s Diapepsit The German Specialist for sexual 
Dr. Pierce's | rit -rescriptiol diseases 
Father Joht Ss Medi FT tor consump Blackbur1 Ss Lasca Royal Pills 

tion). , 
What effect does the “News” consider that this collection of miraculou 
remedies, promising to cure everything from tired feet to chronic dys 
Pepsia, includir Bright’s disease, consumption, and St. Vitus’s dance, 
has on the public health: \s we said before, this paper belongs to the 
‘Governor of Ohio, Tames M. Cox 

















THE VIRTUOUS EDITOR 
] USE MY TRENCHANT, fertile pen to help along the cause of men 
and make the sad world brighter, to give all good ambitions wings, 
to help the poor to better things and make their burdens lighter. The 
page whereon my-screeds appear enjoys a sacred atmosphere; it’s helpful 
and uplifting ; it hands out morals by the ton, and shows the people how 
to shun the rocks to which they’re drifting. 

You say my other pages reck with filthy “cures for cancer’? Im- 
pertinently, sir, you speak, and I refuse to answer. 

All causes good and true and pure, and everything that should endure 
I’m always found supporting ; and in my lighter moments | to heights of 
inspiration fly, the soft-eyed muses courting. To those who wander far 
astray I, like a shepherd, point the way to paths and fields Elysian; no 
sordid motives soil my pen as | assist my fellow men, no meanness mars 
my vision. : 

You say J print too many ads, unfit for youths’ perusal, of fakers’ 
pills and liver pads? I gave you one refusal to argue that, so quit your 
fuss and cease your foolish chatter; it is beneath me to discuss a purely 
business matter. 

| point out all the shabby tricks which now disgrace our politics, those 
tricks which shame the devil: | ask the voters to deface corruption and 
our country place upon a higher level. Through endless wastes of words 
| roam to make the Fireside and the Home the nation’s shrine and glory; 
and Purity must ring again in every offspring of my pen, in every screed 
and story. 


You say my paper isn’t fit for aught but toughs and muckers? That 
all the fakers come to it when they would fleece the suckers? Your criti- 
cism takes the buns! [t's surely most surprising! You'll have to see the 


man who runs the foreign advertising. Watt MASON. 


rHE FLASH 

[' IS SMALL WONDER that Wittiam Dean Howetts finds in 

vaudeville the most satisfying form of the modern mimetic art. For 
vaudeville catches up our life in its sudden intensities and flings it back 
in the face of the audience in ten-minute spurts of heightened action. 
That breezy rush has the same momentum as the climaxes of our Ameri- 
can life itself. In spirit it is one with a log jam on a Maine River, with 
election night in a Middle-Western city, with a rising market on the 
stock exchange. What vaudeville demands is one of life's shining surfaces, 
vividly rendered ; or else the burning focus of anemotional crisis. Itis essen- 
tial that the particular chosen episode shall collect and concentrate many 
rays and forces, so that intensity will be the key. The same breathless inter- 
\ series of flashes 
of the world’s life for a week—little inoving pictures of history a-making. 
You step up and pay your dime, and pass in to the shadow pictures that 


pretation of the life about us is brought by the “movies.” 


flicker on the wall—a score of them twinkling in the fierce white calcium 

dancing figures and sad processions—life itself in all its tragic rush, 
scooped for a little moment. 

TALK 

ASY-GOING PERSONS and men with a glee-club voice, folks with 

the friendly temperament, social drinkers, prodigal sons with per- 

sonal charm, these and such as these need no first aid to genial hours 

and flow of soul. They will not care to read this paragraph. But for 


many humans ever: where, leading their noisy surface life, there comes 
a loneliness stabbing through. In the vastness of New York the single 
life can merge its loneliness. It is hidden in restaurants and on the rest- 
less streets. It is not self-conscious and conspicuous as in the village. But 
the Ferris wheels, the café lights, the smells, and noise of revelry offer 
us no final escape from loneliness. We need real talk to set us free. 
By ceaseless experiment in establishing communication with the spirits of 
the living we learn to lay open approaches to our inner life, to permit 
ourselves to be stimulated by newcomers, and loved by well-established 
friends. Lxpression cleanses. If we fail to get it on a dark matter 
a hate, a jealousy, a fear—we are led to obsession and crime Phat fur 
tive look in the ev of the unbalanced declares one vho has concealed 
some piece of slyness and falsity, some rare secret lf Ornetto had 
spoken instead of choking at the throat, there would have been less trag 
ed By such daring in our intimacies we leap over the shvness that 
hinders, and gain rare hours of revealing tall nd win a friend or tw 
so dear that one is fearful of their trust. By such darine we read the 
eal ther live We leart ( in t depa ent re fi 

lle and the kine clet he re dini ) ulvent € ind 
erhaps even it of a ( | r d 1 s in 1s 
i who h rought the larg n ( es ird ling’s 
and vague, unrealized bits through the tissue of struction, and has 
learned to share them with his friend 
Secret aueaaaal Bet 
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Arson by Schedule 





The Appalling Testimony of Fire Insur- 
ance Authorities and Firemen Concern- 
ing the Causes of Our Fire Loss—A 
Loss of Life as Well as Money 


The subjects of future articles will be: 


IlII—Who Is Responsible? 

IV—The Rotten Risk 

V—Feeding Our Fire Bugs 

ViI—The Professional at Work 
Vil—The Fire Repeaters 
Vili—The Profits 

I1X—The Partnership 











When all factors are accounted for, the United States and Canada lose a quarter of a billion dollars annually 


through fires either deliberately set or allowed to take place for the collection of insurance. 


possible estimate. 


in putting forth a statement so comprehensive, to back up general proof with special evidence. 


In the first article of this series I presented some general proofs. 


This, too, is the lowest 
It is necessary, however, 


I now offer testi- 


mony from the people who should know best—first, our insurance officials themselves, and, second, our firemen 


OR thirty years, in our fire problem, we have been 
F pursuing a policy of ostrichism and Knownothing- 
ism and pretense 

In our insurance world “moral hazard”—the huge pro- 
portion of our fires that are dishonest—has been a kind of 
great “secret of Polichinelle.’” Everybody knows it, but 
nobody must talk about it—to outsiders. In the country 
at large few people know about it. And when, by chance, 
the truth does somewhere become known, we dodge it 
and evade it, and make all haste to cover it up again. 

Every little while some individual State develops 
what is known to insurance men as a “situation.” A 
“situation” is a condition of affairs wherein fire losses, 
for no other reason than “moral hazard,” become so 
great as to baffle the most discerning vendors of insur- 
ance. To take some current examples, Texas has for a 
long time had a “situation.” Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, New Jersey, Nebraska, North Dakota, Minne- 
sota, and British Columbia all have “situations.” 

In the case of Minnesota, some one at once says 
“Forest fires!” But the State Fire Marshal’s reports 
show that nearly one-half of Minnesota’s devastating 
forest fires in 1911 took place in mercantile buildings 
and lumber yards in the city of Minneapolis; and they 
raged almost as unquenchably in similar forest fast- 
nesses in Winona and Duluth. 

In fact, on further investigation, you learn that all 
these three cities have for a long time possessed “situa- 
tions.” Other cities with “situations” at the present 
moment are Winnipeg (Manitoba), Sheboygan, Kansas 
City, Spokane, Dallas, Oklahoma City, Memphis, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Bangor, Paterson, Troy, Amsterdam, 
Albany, and Rochester. 

Fire Marshal Ellison of West Virginia tells of one 
local town where “they could never get a true bill of 
indictment because, as was stated by the citizens of the 
town, they could not get a grand jury that did not have 
on it one or more of those who had been connected 
directly or indirectly with the fires of the preceding 
months.” Sometimes certain parts of towns or cities 
may possess “situations.” For example, River Street, 
Paterson, and the “East 1ooth Street section” in New 
York. Then there are certain counties which have 
“situations”; for example, Belmont County, Ohio, and 
Sullivan County, N. Y. But whether it is county or 
State or city that the insurance man tells you about, his 
last and anxious word is always the same: “For the 
Lord’s sake, though, don’t say that J told you!” 


A “SITUATION” IN ROCHESTER 
RANK W. JENNESS of the State Underwriters’ 
Association in 1910 told a New York Insurance 
Commission what a “situation” is, using Rochester as 


an illustration 


8 


“In the preceding year,” he said, “a large number of 
fires occurred in Rochester which were almost certainly 
incendiary.” The insurance companies attempted to get 
the city authorities to act. “But for some reason, which 
it is difficult to explain, little or no progress was made 
in catching incendiaries or stopping the frequency of 
the fires. 

“Everybody felt that Rochester was in a serious con- 
dition. ... A conflagration of serious proportions em- 
phasized the serious nature of the problem.... The 
papers exploited it for a long time, attempting to arouse 
the attention of the public officials [this was in 1909], 
until we [the insurance companies] began to talk about 
additional charges for it.” 

In fact, the insurance companies clapped a super- 
charge on all mercantile policies, and on many that 
were not mercantile. It was like fining Rochester about 
$100,000 a year. 


WHY NOT RUN THE CROOKS OUT? 


HEREUPON official Rochester, even the newspa- 

pers, changed the tune to: “The city’s good name 
was being injured,” and “The trouble was not arson at 
all.” The city’s good name! At the worst estimate, 
there were 700 decent property holders in Rochester to 
one crook who had burned his building for insurance. 
To an outsider it would seem that the business of the 
people’s representatives was to consider the 700 before 
the one. But the newspapers of Rochester thought 
otherwise; to call a crook a crook was “playing into the 
hands of the insurance companies.” Indeed, the crooks 
themselves helped the newspapers to maintain this atti- 
tude, for under the hue and cry their activities had for 
the time diminished, and the fire loss had accordingly 
fallen off. Only for a time, however, and then, since 
many big insurance companies had by then begun to 
pull out of Rochester, it was quite evident that some 
thing had to be done. What? It being unanimously 
resolved that Rochester’s fires were from accidental 
causes, it was manifestly impossible to prevent them 
The one way out was to have a larger fire department 
and more hydrants and more and bigger water mains, so 
that, after the fires had started, they could, as promptly 
as possible, be extinguished! So the most skillful en 
gineers from the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
were called in; they showed what must be done, and at 
great expense Rochester began to do it. Up to date, 
Rochester has paid enough in additional insurance 
and spent money enough on additional “fire protection” 
to run the fire crooks out of every second city in the 
country. And if you will look up her fire record for 
1911—the last available—you will find that in that 
year the number of fires in Rochester increased by 
197, mostly mercantile, with an addition to her fire 


loss of $200,549, about 76 per cent above the figure 
for 1910. The total incendiary fire loss in Rochester 
in 1911 was—officially—$6,845. And yet, when in 1912 
the writer made confidential inquiries of a high Roch- 
ester official as to the real causes of the Rochester situa- 
tion, no pretense whatever was made that the causes 
were physical. He was simply referred to the chief of 
police! 

Now, anyone who knows what Rochester has done to 
safeguard its babies from impure milk, to give its chil- 
dren playgrounds and its citizens social centers, knows 
that no city in the East has a healthier civic life. The 
commendable activities of “the 700 decent and honest” 
are just as apparent as are the activities of the fire crook. 
And the present writer would be very sorry indeed to be 
interpreted as adding a general insult to what, because of 
the silly hen-headedness of those supposed to be protect- 
ing them, the 700 have already suffered in money loss 
and danger. There are, for that matter, a score of cities 
with present “situations” vastly worse. The point is sim- 
ply that Rochester happens to illustrate the policy that 
we are following everywhere. We keep up the pretense 
that our fire problem is a physical one. Even when 
it is shown plainly that it is not, we refuse to face the 
truth. Yet, until we have the honesty and courage to 
face it, far from solving our problem, we shall, obvi- 
ously, never be able to get even to grips with it. To 
copy Swift’s great axiom, it is clearly absurd to at- 
tempt, by physical means, to draw ourselves out of a 
position into which, by physical means, we never came. 


“SETTLEMENT AND “INVENTORY” FIRES 


S° MUCH for the geography of arson. Let us now 
approach the subject from another direction. As cer- 
tain States, counties, cities, and towns have “situations,” 
so have certain months of the year. Here one may 
speak with such accuracy that one can even prophesy. 

The end of the year means stock taking, the yearly 
settling up, the business “show-down.” The retailer must 
prepare to satisfy the wholesaler; the wholesaler and 
jobber the manufacturer; and all alike must very soon 
satisfy the banker and the commercial agency. If the 
pressure has not come earlier in the year, it comes 
then. And a certain definite number of owners of 
stores and factories must make up their minds what 
they are going to do. The man at Dun’s or Bradstreet’s 
knows that December and January will practically al- 
ways see an increase of failures. For exactly the same 
reason the fire insurance president knows that Decem- 
ber and January will always bring an increase of fires 

The midwinter cold is the obvious explanation? The 
midwinter cold causes its dozens of wretched little 
household fires. But it does not start the fire which 
counts, the $100,000 “burn out,” with total loss, on the 
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seventh floor of the steam-heated, “fireproof” loft build- 
ing oF manufacturing plant-s=Leave out thi@>year-end, 


the av, rag@Summer_ménth will give ou reat 
vy ei as ‘the wit ter. From 996-16 19 a 
sive, the fire loss of November, February, and Marth 
amounted to $271,600,000; that of June, July, and Aux 
gus (omitting forest fires) was $277,500,000. February » 
is : mich colder month than December. But even al- 
lowitg for the difference in the number of days, De- 
cember’s fire loss will normally run ahead of February’s 
trom $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. For in December there, 
i/what insurance jmen call “the settlement-day fire.” 
{| December will sometimes cast a backward shadow 
bver the latter end of November. But not always. In 
November, 1912, the writer asked a big New York 
loss adjuster about current conditions in mercantile fires. 
4We don’t know what to make of it, these weeks,” he 


answered; “eithéc they’ve all got god for the last 


month’ or so, or yt a all holding-eff to hit us good 
and plenty later on Ps 


At \he end of the first wee in-Detember, the mild-~ ask 


est recorded by the New York Weather Bureau, the 
writer questioned anew 3 well-known New York gen- 
eral agent s-Are the 1 holding off?” 

He cegited “They're hitting us now .about three a 
ight!” a 
AAs for January, it has the “in’entory~fire.” What 
is the state of trade-aS reveal@d-by the year-end, inven- 
tories which every merchant makes? If the &redit- 
agency repostS are gloomy; the insurance president 
knows that the January fire loss will increase as surely 
as the/anuary failures. In January, 1912, the auspices 
could not have been more unfavorable. Not an insur- 
ance presklent but was anxious, and with good reason. 
For, by the end of the month, there had been 536 fires 
and a.record-breaking total loss of $35,653,450. 

Again, merely the cold, say the apologists—for that 
January established a weather-bureau record for low 
temperature. But Bradstreet’s furnishes the real rea- 
son. January, 1 9t2;-tiad more failures than any other 
month in_ fourteen years, withyone exception. In 
those fourteen vearso168,iGhths, tom 
other’ month which compares with Jantary;io12, for 
fireS or failures, was that grim inventory month of 
fanuary which followed the commercial panic of 1907. 
On an average, the inventory fire probably increases 
our January loss by $5,000,000. 

Together, our “settlement-day” and “inventory” fires 
also foreshadow both the fire loss and the business con- 
ditions during the months to come. Our fire losses for 
December, 1912, were about $10,000,000 less than those 
in December, 1911. It is safe to say that until at least 
the middle of 1913 the fire loss will continue less and 
trade better than in the same months of Ig1!2. 


“SEASONAL TRADE” FIRES 


AetaAIn proportion of our fires can also be 
prophesied by seasons. 

For example, unprosperous summer hotels become 
unusually dangerous risks in October and November, 
while winter-resort hotels burn briskly in April and 
May. Spring and autumn, when winter and summer 
clothes are useless, except for insurance purposes, 
witness epidemics of little “closet fires” in the tene- 
ments. 

In general, however, the fireman or insurance man 
means by “seasonal’’ fires those which are the coeffi- 
cients of the “seasonal trade.” This last piece of in- 
surance terminology refers to those branches of com- 
merce wherein goods left unsold at the end of one 
season must be carried over at a loss to the next. -For 
example, millinery, the clothing trade, hat making. and 
fur working are all “seasonal” trades. 

The changes of styles affect these branches of com- 
merce rapidly and steadily. It goes without saying that 


this year’s hats and muffs must next year be sold at 
a heavy discount, because they are out of fashion. 
Therefore, in those months when the hat makers, the 









\ 


7 figure of speech. 


clothing makers and the fur workers have finished stock- 
ing up the jobbers and retailers, and have not yet com- 
m d facturing for next year, the insurance 
companies expect an increase of fires in these trades. 


The expectation is rarely disappointed. 





THIS ISN'T A BURLESQUE—IT’S A REALITY 


— 1911, a New York fire captain was out onf/ 
fa 


itory-inspection duty, when the proprietor of a hat 
factory, offered to give him a hat for his wifesHe 
“allowed that he could buy his wife her hatsHimself.” 
He miglit as well have taken it. Within the week hé 
was playing the hose on that factory. Betjveen April 
21 and May 1 he fought fires in exactly eight more. 
Some @f them, according to the official regords, came 
from dg¢tective insulation, some from “causés unkno h.” 
ge owever, came—officially—f rom the : passing of 
the 


ach-basket hat. : 
eé seasonal fur fire has been a fireman joke for 
yeafs. In’ Fébryary, 1912, a big-city fire official was 

if they. had begun to come in fet. 
answered quite seriously; “we won't begty to gét them 
for anotlter*fnonth or two. And their season runs 
irregular now, anyway. 
a good deal\through jobbers for the Western trade.” 


However, ‘the season must have reached \a regular , 


period, for there were certainly fur fires etfough, by 
spring. A Néw York loss-adjustment bureau sentSan‘ 
expert to investigate. He found the cause at on¢e. 
In 1910 and 1011 the pony-skin coat had been in vogue. 
Late in 1911f/gnd early in 1912 the pony skin, withjno 
warning watever, gave way to the polo coat, in which 
no fur is uséd\ That accounted, according to this ex 
pert, for that »unprecedented outbreak of -conflagrations 
in fur Aactorres—all overstocked with unsalable pony- 
skin coats. Bast October I was talking to an old New 
York firem@n about the state of affairs in the “witite- 
wear” trade. No fires had been reported in that 4line 
of business for some time. “Oh, we won't get any of 
their-bge'n outs for another two months,” he-said. “You 
seeyethey are all dead busy now, and will be until 


nember—the«only December, getting out goods for the January white 


sales in the big stores. After their December deliveries, 
if they have much stuff left on their hands, we'll begin 
to hear from them.” Sometimes, though, such fires 
are only to burn up the sewing machines, which —all 
well insured—wear out about every four years. 

Other factors may tend to disturb the regular ebb 
and flow of seasonal fires. The foreshadowing of a 
better system of fire protection will often bring an 
immediate increase of fire losses. For instance, the 
New York Bureau of Fire Prevention has been re- 
cently issuing “sprinkler orders” against most of Man- 
hattan’s big factory lofts. Now, if one of the tenants 
in such a building is planning his fire for December, 
and if he learns that before December the authori- 
ties will make the building owner install automatic 
sprinklers, which would make his fire a poor affair in- 
deed, he will naturally prepare to have it at an earlier 
date. That stands to reason. In New York, in 1Ig12, 
the insurance people soon discovered that fires which 
would ordinarily be distributed over the months of 
business pressure were arriving in the weeks between 
the issuing of the sprinkler order and the date when the 
sprinkler system was to be made operative. So strong 
did this tendency prove that many New York general 
agencies tanceled policies on loft properties during the 
period between the date of the order and date set for 
turning on the water. 

On one occasion an insurance broker visited a New 
York agency to get more insurance for a big loft 
tenant. As the agent knew, this was the time of 
the year when that tenant would not normally need 
more insurance. He used the telephone and ascer- 
tained the worst. A sprinkler order had been issued 
against that establishment. Instead of increasing the 
insurance, the agent ordered it canceled at once. He 
was too late. By the conditions of the standard 
policy, he had to give five days of grace. And the 
fire came on the night of the fourth! Here, as usual, 
no one found any evidence of incendiarism! 


6 FIRES FROM 250 STREET NUMBERS 
4 : 


UR cities tend to arrange themselves in groups of 
trades. That tendency will enable us to draw from 
New York a comparison which will indicate the part 
played by the seasonal fire in our national insurance bill. 
Certain business districts of the metropolis are fa- 
mous for their “physical hazard.” These districts, “it 
happens, have few seasonal trades. Following Pearl 
Street from the Battery to the Brooklyn Bridge, one 
passes through quarters given over to wholesale wines 
and spirits, paints and chemicals, oils and grease, rags 
and paper stock, tanners’ supplies and printing plants. 
Most of the places in this district were constructed 
before the word “fireproof” was anything more than a 
Some of the stocks may be more 
likely to start fires than others; but few underwriting 


A New York fire captain was out on factory-inspection duty, 
when the proprietor of a hat factory offered to give hima 
hat for his wife. He mightaswellhavetakenit. Within 

the week ke was playing the hose on that factory 





“No,” he’ 


I think they ‘must ‘be_selling~ 





engineers ‘would undertake to choose between them. 
Ex-Chief Croker of the New York Fire Department 
always considered this district the most dangerous, 
physically, in New York. During the forty-three months 

uary I, 1909, and July 31, 1912, the 1,050 
—approximately—in this district had al- 






Ogether 172 fires. aa Pn 
The piety begs een Nos. 500 and4g00 Broad- 
Broome Streets, is a seasonal-trade center—a \whole- 
sale warehouse and manufacthring district. In\ the 
matter of physical hazard—the probability of accidental 
fires—it is not comparable with the one above. Habf 
the Broadway buildings, and a great part of the other 
buildings, are new and fiteproof. Yet in the same forty- 
three months about 1,075 street numbers in this district 
produced 425 fires. To hammer home the point, let me 
repeat the figures. A physically dangerous ‘district hav- 
ing nd~seasgnal trades-reports only J72afiresya physi- 
cally safe district given over\eo~ty onal trades ‘reports 
t 


oe and to the weston Mercer, Greene, Woester, and 


~.425! Since 1901, 250.consecutive. Broadway numbers— 


“300 t8750 IW the “seasonal=trade"district—have givén 
A446 fires. + 


‘~ 
THE CLOTHING FIRE IN A CLASS ALONE 


A? FOR the clothing-factory nre, 1t can here only 
be touched upon. IJts fires are “seasonal,” “inven- 
tory,” “settlement day”—and everything else! 

Engaged in the clothing industry are men so far 
above question that they are emblentatic~of ‘business 
integrity and public spirit. But—if any real g6od is 
to be done—the truth must be teld. There are now 
many insurance companies( that, (if they can avoid it, 
will insure practically no clothing stocks at any price. 
There are others tha ; Will insure\men’s clothing but 
hot women’s. InNthe’ cdse\of women’s, the « sea¥onal 
changes in styles aye too great~—W deft ‘ovet 
means lost money. en's. Suitg and women cloaks 
and suits are, in th miter off materials, exdetly \the 
samé. But it isnt e materials that make the fires. 

\ , > 2) ° / 

In Broome-Street, New York, there is onég grea 
“Smultiple-tenant oft building, all of steel and contrete, 
slate and wire. glass, erected within cighteen~fhonths, 
where insurance rates run from $7,306 to $12 per $100 
per annum—about what was wont/ito be. charged for 
frame shacks in the Klondike! #JA broom/ factory, 
representing the physically dangerous, pays $10, while 
across the hall a manufacturer ofg women’s ‘clothing, 
representing “moral hazard,” pays ‘*%@12! (A \private 
house of the same construction would pay 5 cents; its 
contents 13% cents.) ? 


During the last ten years. the shop ook he been 








in emigration from its old sweatshop\rookeries “the 
lower-town section” into the most modéxn and, in them- 
ep ia \ 

selves, the most fireproof buildings hat 

structed. And it has been having more 
In the last year the insurance rates on 
tories have had, with reason, to be increase 
cent. One great insurance.company reports a\ $“tatio 
of 75 per cent for: the last three years, aboutdot ble 
what it had calculated upon even after years of ex @r 
rience. “We used to try to persuade ourselves,” said 
an insurance detective to the writer, “that it was jus 
congestion, or the old buildings, or rotten wiring, or 
hazards like that. But there’s no use talking that kind 
of thing now. The jig is up!” 

The writer took five great multiple-tenanted, printing- 
industry lofts, all of twelve stories, on the middle West 
Side, and laid their fire record, for the forty-three 
months cited above, alongside that of five clothing- 
industry buildings in the same section, and of identical 
construction, size, and height. The buildings with the 
physical hazard gave two fires. The buildings with the 
other sort gave eighteen. 

By this time it will go without saying that tires by 
classes can be prophesied. 

More than a year ago the writer was warned that 
the dying out of the souvenir-post-card craze would 
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‘*Woman in Red Madras’’ by 


‘*Man with a Guitar 


‘Panel in 


Matisse 


’* by George Luks 


as-Relief’’ by Jo Davidson 


** Luncheon in the Park’’ by George Bellows 


‘“‘Art with the Appeal 
of a Bullfight’’ 


yo is right when Brancusi calls his piece of marble a 
“y 


ortrait Bust” and a contemptuous critic ridicules it 
as “A Billiken”? Upon such controversial themes as these 
some of the professional art critics who gained early admit 
tance to “The International Exhibition of Modern Art” which 
opens this week in New York have been chasing round and 
round in a verbal battle royal. The leading art insurgents 
of half a dozen countries are represented in the exhibition, 
which, without pretending to be complete as a “historical 
museum,” is comprehensive enough to start with Ingres and 
to include a 1913 design of a “Cubist” house. Much work 
by men of such undeniable attainments as Rodin and Monet 
is shown, but some more puzzling productions are the stimu 
lators of controversy—such examples as are reproduced on 
this page. A critic of radical tendencies is praising the Pos 
Impressionist movement because “it means agitation 
disturbing in one field as the |. W. W. is in anothet 


] 


SavVSs the exhibition 1S producing 11 “ 


large public” something 
“excitement,” and that Post-Impressionism “has some 


thing of the same appeal as a bullfight \nother authority 


believes that to all but a few the newet1 
tion are still “an enigma or anathema . few are, t 


who choo re; >» “new schools’ to nothing but derisi 


‘ Portrait Bust’’ by Brancusi 
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CCLURE’S MAGAZINE” for 

February contained an article 

dealing with the present polit- 

ical situation at Washington and the future 
fortunes of the Democratic party generally. 

It was announced in this advertisement : 
CAN WILSON HANDLE THE BUNCH? 

There they are, 

Down in Washington, 

The political gunmen! 

Their campaign masks are off. 

They’re no longer Democrats and Republicans. 

They're just The Bunch, 

And The Bunch is ready for Wilson. 

Is Wilson ready for The Bunch? 

Just what their game is, 

How they intend to play it, 

Where they expect to “get” him, 

And what they hope to do to him— 

In short, What Wilson Is Up Against—is told 
from the inside in February “McClure’s.” 
This language gives an extremely in- 

accurate idea of the present atmosphere of 

Washington. There are possibilities of a 

split in the Democratic party—no_ party 

could have so huge a majority, and be so 
free from those incentives to solidarity 
which attend a powerful opposition, with- 
out running the risk of dissension. But 
there are no signs that the split will be 
pro-Wilson and anti-Wilson. Indeed, few 
Presidents have entered office backed by so 
much good will. On his two main issues, 
tariff reduction and the restoring of compe- 
tition, he is backed not merely by his own 
six million voters, but by a large share of 
the Progressives as well. In the present at- 
mosphere of Washington there is no hint 
of trouble for Wilson except in the really 
menacing matter of patronage; the time it 
will take from his busy days; the wear and 
tear of it, physical and mental; and the em- 
barrassments and enmities it will engender. 


A Harmonious Special Session 


HIE split in the Democratic party, if 

unfortunately it comes at all, is not 
likely to arrive during the coming special 
session. This session, in all probability, will 
deal with the tariff only. On the tariff the 
ideas of Mr. Wilson and of Oscar Under- 
wood, the leader of the Democratic party 
in the House, are sufficiently near alike to 
justify the expectation that the special ses- 
sion dealing entirely with the tariff will pass 
off in complete harmony. To be sure, there 
are little groups of Democrats who are 
against tariff reduction on their own local 
products, but these groups are scattered. 
For them to combine into a group large 
enough to resist tariff reduction as a whole 
will call for pretty reckless courage. The 
demand of the country for tariff revision 
is so nearly unanimous as to intimidate such 
Democrats as might wish to oppose it. 


How to Reduce a Tariff 


N THIS matter of tariff revision, luck 

or, more truly, good management, is 
with the Democrats in the one important 
particular. For the first time in recent his 
tory, probably for the first time in the coun 
try’s history altogether, tariff reduction is 
to be conducted schedule by schedule, and 
not by one omnibus bill. This does away 
with the possibility of logrolling, which 
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has been the vice of every previous tariff 
revision. Approaching tariff revision in 
this way minimizes decidedly the risks of 
organized opposition. 


Where the Split Will Come 
O N THE tariff, Wilson and the House 


are not likely to split, but on the 
general subject of popular government, in- 
cluding such matters as the initiative and 
referendum, and on conservation, Mr. 
Underwood and Mr. Wilson are very far 
apart; and nine months or a year from 
now, when Congress gets into the work of 
general legislation, an issue is pretty sure 
to develop. It may come, as likely as not, 
on the issue that is older than the country— 
State rights versus Federal rights. 


What Every Democrat Can Do 


HE only dangers to Wilson now visi- 

ble are connected with the filling of 
the thousands of offices at the Democrats’ 
disposal. The best thing any Democrat can 
do for Wilson is something any Democrat 
can do—refrain from*asking for office, 
either for himself or any of his friends. 


The Motive 


HE constitutional amendment which 
has just been launched, limiting the 
Presidency to one term of six years, may 
or may not have merit. Of the motive that 
inspired its agitation and pressed it through 
to passage there can be no doubt whatever. 
Said Senator Crawford of South Dakota: 
“Let us look this situation frankly and fairly 
in the face. We began the discussion of this pro- 
posed constitutional amendment here last August, 
before Congress adjourned.” 

(It was on August 5 that the Progressive 
party came into existence. ) 

“At that time we were just entering upon a 
very interesting and in some respects startling 
political campaign. A striking figure who was 
the chief topic in that discussion was one of the 
candidates for the Presidency of the United 
States. He was the target of irony; he was the 
target of sarcasm; he was the target of ridicule 
in address after address delivered day after day 
here in the Senate.” 


The Real Object 


HE one-term resolution is directed less 

at Roosevelt than at the Progressive 
party. The Republicans believe that with 
Mr. Roosevelt out of the way as a Presi- 
dential possibility, the Progressive party 
would disintegrate and the Republican 
party would be the second party once 
more. (There are a good many Repub- 
lican supporters of the amendment whose 
personal political fortunes would be made 
safer by the restoration of the Republican 
party. ) ‘he wish to get rid of the Pro- 
pressive party is true not only of Repub- 
licans generally, but also of all those who 
are Standpatters first and either Repub- 
licans or Democrats afterward; these regard 
the Progressive party as a thoroughly dan 
gerous organization, giving life and sub 
stance to certain reform doctrines which are 


abhorrent to them. Thev would like to see 
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it destroyed utterly. Some other Democrats 
~Democrats who are themselves progress- 
ive—quite frankly say that Roosevelt is the 
greatest menace to a twenty-year period of 
power. for the Democratic party, and so 
they would like to see him locked out. And, 
to be fair, there is in addition the small 
group who conscientiously fear the “man 
on horseback.” 


One Who Fights Fair 
E agent SHARP WILLIAMS of Missis- 


sippi is one who conscientiously favors 
the one-term idea. He has a genuine fear 
of “the man of the hour.” He said: 

“We are not afraid of a despot.’ Neither was 
any other fool nation that ever existed until after 
they got him; and they did not know when they 
were getting him, either, as far as that is con- 
cerned. So much for that. These be well-known 
words. They have been the excuse for every 
coup d’état.” 

But Senator Williams distinguishes be- 
tween a one-term resolution as such, and a 
resolution aimed at Roosevelt. Again and 
again Senator Williams tried to introduce 
an amendment which would cause this one- 
term resolution to apply only to Presidents 
elected after 1917. He said: 

“T do not want him to die believing that he 
could have been elected President of the United 
States if he had not been prevented by a con- 
stitutional amendment. I want him to run again; 
I want him to run twice more if he wants to, and 
to be beaten both times, and then he will probably 
be satisfied. But when I fight men I fight them 
fairly. I would not take advantage of a man by 
making a provision retroactive so as to keep him 
from having a free field and a fair opportunity.” 

That Roosevelt was the object is suffi- 
ciently proved by the fact that all of the 
many amendments introduced by, Senator 
Williams and many others, to exempt Roose- 
velt, Taft, and Wilson, were lost. 


The Michigan Senator 


HE Hon. William Alden Smith has 

secured reelection from Michigan and 
will spend six more years in the United 
States Senate. A good many Michigan 
friends of this paper think it has been un- 
charitable to this Senator. It is true Sena- 
tor Smith doesn't bribe with money and 
doesn’t steal, and in these respects differs 
from some of the most undesirable Sena- 
tors. But something more than such a 
negative virtue as this ought to be found 
in Michigan’s contribution to the United 
States Senate. For the following charac- 
terization of Senator Smith the world is 
indebted to Mr. G. A. Murphy, editor of 
the Middletown (Ohio) “Journal.” As a 
compact characterization it is worthy of 
Macaulay at his best: 

This all-around politician, who, seeing all 
sides of every political question, ardently sup- 
ports them all, considerately tempering his atti- 
tude and utterances to times, occasions, and 
seasons 

It is not for nothing that a man in his 
passage through the world should acquire 
such nicknames as “Saccharine Bill” and 
“Grand Old Flag Smith.” On one subject 
only does Senator Smith’s sweetness fail 
say one word against the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff and his sinews stiffen. 
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ULL oft the Indian’s Shaft 1s 
vainly sped; 
A friendly Tree may take the French- 
man’s Lead; : 
But Vulcan’s self could never Shield 
devise 
To turn the Dart that’s winged by 
Patsey’s Eyes. 
What ’Vantage is it safely to have 
passed 
Thro’ icy Streames & Wirildernesses 
vast 
With naught but Drift below 
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of Love! 

A Captive, I, that yet would 
not be free: 

Ah, Gentle Gaoler, ever hold 
the Key, 

But hear thy stricken Prisoner’ s 
Appeal 

That she who gave his Wound, 
that Wound may heal! 
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Towers in the Jungles 
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LJ Assure Plain Sailing in Panama a 
y P ANAMA’S engineers boast tion with ‘its snakes and _ alli ] 
4 that navigation of the gators. The accompanying A 
i canal will be so simple, even photograph is of a guard to i 
] in the lakes and through the Gatun. The lights are electric. ] 
1 twists of the Chagres River, 4 
an | that a ten-year-old boy could Called a ‘‘Leaf’’ a 
‘aah safely guide a great liner from but it weighs ‘nigh 
, ocean to b ycean. in elaborate 500 tons y 
Z system of concrete lighthouses Yj 
1 rarely shown in photographs HE lower picture is a pot ; 
4 because of the inaccessibility trait of a “leaf’—a leaf Yj 
j of many of the towers—makes that weighs sootons. Two sucl G 
lal this simplicity possibl No leaves make a water gate at th 
Led charts, no professional pilots, end of a canal lock. This leaf 
ii will be required All the navi of Pedro Miguel is 8o feet 
| gator need do is to keep straight high, 65 feet wide, and 7 feet j 
Mi ahead so long as two rang in thickness, but by no means + 
y lights are in line, changing his Panama’s pride There ar¢ 
Z course when two more beckon others, in fact, that outweigh it 
iy Many of the light towers are 100 tons. The gates are oper 
f + i well back into the Panama ated by electricity and swing 
hah jungles; and the steel and as easily as if they wer 
i concrete shafts, modern it cardboard. The edges are hand % 
] every line, make an odd co1 ground, to make the joining of y 
ii trast with the tangled vegeta the two leaves waterproof. ti 
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A statue of Lincoln is to face 
the Memorial’s main entrance 


Vitti 11¢ 1 hte 11 Ml 


A Temple to the 
Memory of Lincoln 


RESIDENT TAFT’S first official act in February was to sign the Congressional 

resolution that provides for-erecting in Potomac Park, in Washington, a $2,000,000 
Greek temple to the memory of Abraham Lincoln. Many architects and editors have 
vigorously opposed the plan, contending that a huge, windowless, white marble temple 
would be “un-American” and in no sense appropriate to honor a character simple and 
homespun. Another proposal was to spend the money for a highway from the Capitol 
to the field of Gettysburg. A terrace beside the Potomac River near the Washington 
Monument is the site of the memorial. The colonnade is to be 118 by 188 feet, of thirty- 
six Doric columns, to represent the number of States in the Union when Lincoln was 
President. A large statue of Lincoln and several tablets are to be on exhibition inside. 
The statue will face the main entrance. Lincoln’s Gettysburg address and his sec- 


ond inaugural speech will be carved on the side walls. Work is to begin this spring 
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The Pilgrim Sisters 
Start for Washington 


N TRUE Pilgrim costume, with staffs, hooded 

capes, and knapsacks, a band of suffrage march 
ers, led by the same women who walked from 
New York to Albany, start this week on a pil- 
grimage from New York City to Washington. 
Their easy victory in the State Legislature of 
New York a few weeks ago makes them hope, 
they say, for another in Congress when they ap- 
peal for a bill providing for a constitutional 
amendment enfranchising women. The accompany 
ing photograph shows General Rosalie Jones in 
the Pilgrim uniform, with the new ninety-eight 


cent hooded cape, and a forty-nine-cent bonnet 


The Kansas Idea of 


a “‘Booze Fight”’ 


, en JK of beer and stronger liquors sparkled 
‘ and burbled and foamed in the gutters of 
Independence, Kans., for eight hours when the 
sheriff of Montgomery County held his recent 
annual ceremony of confiscation \cting undet 
provisions of the Kansas Prohibitory Liquor Law, 
he ordered that all the illegal drinkables captured 
In county raids in 1g12 be piled in the street and 
publicly spilled. A dozen men with sledges worked 
j destroy $10,000 worth of bottled goods 
and barreled; then burned the staves in a “pyre 


\ correspondent sends the assurance that “a remi 


Washingion Monument, as seen 
from the facade of the Memorial 
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One of the big boats that suffered in u season of disaster; waves dashing against the Tripolitania 
ashore off Penzance. Ten ships of more than 500 tons sank in the North Atlantic. 
Lower picture: Shooting a life line to a vessel in distress. Modern life- 

saving methods greatly reduced the number of fatalities 
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A Fateful Season 
of Shipwrecks 


\LF a dozen shipwrecks reported in January resulted less dis 

astrously than had been feared, and some of the shipowners 
and marine insurance agents at last are taking hope that an un 
precedented season of misfortune at sea is at an end. Statistics 
being compiled in London show that 1912 was the most disastrous 
year for shipping to be found in records kept for two and a half 
centuries, and only the efficiency of modern life-saving methods 
kept the totals from becoming considerably larger. To vessels of 


more than 500 tons displacement the losses that already have been 
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determined amount to $35,000,000; and the addition of losses still un 





adjusted probably will bring the total to $40,000,000. Besides the huge 
litanic, which cost $15,000,000 and 1,503 lives, nine other large ships 
were sunk in the North Atlantic. The smaller boats—less than so, tons 


fared as badly: 228 were lost and 36 posted at Lloyd's as “miss, g.” 
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The smaller boats fared as badly as the larger. A type — the 
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wreck of the Norwegian bark Ceres 
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At last 
you left 
with pounds of 
superfluous, un- 

becoming flesh 


HE REASON we have to coddle the ego (at a 

fixed price per coddle) is that there is a limit 

to the amount of conversation which the self- 
centered world will allow us to emit about ourselves 
for nothing. People are not paid to listen and doctors 
are. Smith, with joyful eupeptic mien, comes strolling 
down the street, chuckling as he reads some political 
humors. He meets Jones. 

“How are you, Jones?” he cries heartily. 

All he means by his greeting is a good-humored toler- 
ation of the circumstance of Jones’s existence, a rec- 
ognition of the fact that Jones has the right, legally, 
to occupy a certain number of cubic feet on the surface 
of the earth. And, at bottom, Jones knows this, but he 
chooses to construe the remark as indicating Smith's 
tender interest in his body and soul. 

“IT make as good a bluff as I can,” he says, holding 
tight to Smith’s arm; “but the truth is, old man, that 
I’m all in. I can’t eat, and I can’t sleep, and I can’t 
enjoy anything. There is a buzzing in my head all the 
time, and the soles of my feet feel as if they were 
blistering whenever they hit the pavement. Then I’ve 
an awful crick in my back, as if some one was trying 
to jerk my vertebre apart. I’ve a terrible pain in my 
right side, and I shouldn’t wonder if I am in the first 
stages of appendicitis. You have only to look at my 
face to see what a state my liver is in, and my 
breathing—” 

“Awfully sorry,” says Smith, jerking away, as Jones 
incautiously loosens his hold. “I advise you to see a 
doctor. Well, so long.” 


fe ERS listens patiently to the symptoms of an- 
other woman, but it is largely for the sake of get- 
ting the right to tell what is the matter with her, or else 
what used to be the matter, or, if she is abnormally 
healthy, what misfortunes of the flesh have befallen 
her nearest relatives. But the full gratification of the 
ego can come only when a speaker may speak unre- 
mittingly, with no price to pay of listening; when he 
or she can plump down physical and mental woes upon 
doctors and nurses, rubbers, waitresses, and others, 
whose vocation it is to coddle the ego of people with 
cash enough to be sick. 
What the ego desires is sympathy; the sicker you 


are the more sympathy you receive. The more 
sympathy you receive, the longer must you linger to 
absorb it; it’s all quite logical. And human beings 


who have to listen to painfully similar egos, all talking 
in the same way about the same symptoms, while each 
is convinced that his symptoms are unique—any such 
human beings deserve all the recompense they can get 
Something ought to be added, too, because of the ego’s 
tacit assumption that his or her conversation is confer 
ring a special pleasure on the helpless bond slave who 
must hear. 

So the character of the sanatorium has been gradually 
changing. A few years ago such institutions were dedi- 
cated almost solely to the rest cure. You were run 
down, very well: that meant that you had been doing 
too much, and that therefore your digestion was wrong 
and your nerves were shattered; therefore you must 
have absolute quiet and forced feeding. You were taken 
to a sanatorium, which might be in the city or the coun 
try, but which was invariably hall-marked in the sam« 


way by doctors and attendants w'th firm, imper 
faces, and a manner that suggested a haughty and im 
movable lighthouse, beaten upon by dashing futile w 
and gusts. This was because they were so used to battling 
with patients who didn’t want to stay in bed, and 
hiding the clothes of these wretches when they threat- 
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By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN 


Illustrated by Peter Newell 


ened to run away, and refusing them books to read 
when the poor things went half mad from the necessity 
of “resting.” No wildest nightmare is so worthy of 
recall to a person of active temperament as the old- 
fashioned sanatorium, where they put the unsuspecting 
patient to bed with false soothing words, and 
kept him there with a masked devilish triumph, 
while all the world was amusing itself out- 
side and eating what it pleased. You had to 
eat eggs and milk at appallingly brief inter- 
vals, and all the occupation your mind had 
was to compute the number of barnyard fowls 
which might have been thriving happily but 
for those eggs, and the number of baths Cleo- 
patra, or whoever the lady sybarite was, might 
have had in that milk, assuming she was five 
feet six inches tall, and preferred the liquid 
to come up to her chin. 


YOU were ingenious enough, you got 

away somehow; if you were spiritless, you 
fell into a sort of doddering acquiescence 
which passed in the institution for “resting.” 
\t last you left with a complexion like a child’s and 
pounds of superfluous, unbecoming flesh, ruthlessly 
taken from embryo chickens and from cows. 

Probably such institutions did not make money fast 
enough. Most of the patients who graduated from 
them praised them, but there were always a few men 
who broke into candid and blasphemous paragraphs 
when they were mentioned, and a few women who said 
with feeling: 

“My dear, don’t go. We women have enough to 
bear as it is. Husbands and children and the conse- 
quent ills we must take, for they are all in the day’s 
work, and at the very worst they give us something to 
do. But these sanatoriums, where you have to lie still, 
and imagine your housekeeper doing everything wrong, 
and your husband being given his meat overdone, and 
the children falling into the open fire. If they would 
even let you do a bit of crochet! If they would even 
tell you definitely in a way you could believe when they 
would let you go home! If they didn’t treat you exactly 
as they did every other patient! if they—my dear, don't 
go; I assure you, nerves themselves are a lesser evil 
than a sanatorium!” 

But now, thanks to the need of more money, and, to 
do them justice, to the advance of science, the sana- 
toria are run on a wider and more varied plan. Any 
real invalid and all the varieties of hypochondriacs may 
receive treatment fitted to their actual or imaginary 
needs. You may have any one of thirty varieties of 
baths, from alkali sponge to electrothermal faradic; 
any one of a dozen varieties of rubs and packs, from 
salt to sheet. You may have orthopedic treatment or 
talking treatment. You may be baked for rheumatism 
or soothed for temper. You may eat raw food or 
cooked food or no food at all; you may rest or you may 
r you may sit vacant minded. 


exercise; you may read « 
Your vanity is tickled and your exactions are satisfied 
by a subtly diffused atmosphere, indicating that the 
treatment intended to apply to cases of this type must 
be varied for you; you are a type all by yourself, and 
your schedule is not going to read like anyone else’s 
schedule. In short, you may coddle your ego to its 
core. If you are a hypochondriac, you may, in some 
institutions, have your own way in practically every 
detail, and all the time you may be bolstered up with 
the fine moral feeling of one who is undergoing severe 
discipline. For are you not in a sanatorium, taking 
treatment, doing just as they tell you? Have you not 
made great sacrifices of time and business to come? 
Are you not doing your family and the world a favor 
to be here at all? Well, then! 


BX WN sits on the veranda of a great building that 
looks like a country house. It is set in beautiful 
rolling grounds, landscaped and groomed like a British 
estate. Here and there on a knoll is a bungalow for which 
the resident pays something like a hundred and fifty dol 
larsa week. You would never take the place for a sana 
torium, except that, in the background, is a plain serious 
building called the “treatment”? house, and another, a 
little more alluring looking, called the gymnasium, and 
except also for the presence of white-capped, gliding 


nurses. The more expensive the ‘1stitution, it would 
seem, the more the nurses glide. Robinson comes from 
the dining room, and sits beside Brown. They drop 
into personal remarks, a convention which is perfectly 
xd form in a sanatorium 
“You needn't tell me you are sick,” growls Brown, 
who is suffering from dyspepsia; “look what you ate 
for dinner: clams, enough soup to launch a boat—why 
doctor would no more let me mix solids and liquids 
nside! I saw you take two portions of lobster 
la Newburg, and when I left, you were ordering sweet 
breads, and the Lord knows what. You stayed a full 
hour after me. I wonder they let you eat all round 
the clock that w It would put me on my beam ends.” 


THE EGO 










With impressive forefinger wagging at Brown: ‘‘You see, 
Brown, I have got to respect my alimentary tract’’ 


“That’s just the way with you dyspeptics,” says 
Robinson in an injured tone. “You think all the 
people have to have what you have or they’re not 
sick. Now, the thing I like about this place is that 
they run it sensibly. The day is past when a man 
eats with doubt and drinks with a bad conscience in 
a sanatorium. Listen, and Ill read you what they 
say about cases like mine.” 


E PICKS up the prospectus of the institution, and, 
turning to the page headed “diet,” he reads, with 
impressive forefinger wagging at Brown: 

““Except when necessity demands it, the common plan 
of feeding invalids almost’ entirely on highly nutritious 
and easily assimilated foods is not followed. The con- 
tinuance of this practice results often in an inactive 
condition of the alimentary tract, occasioned by too 
little functional exercise.’ You see, Brown, I have got 
to respect my alimentary tract.” 

“My only objection to this place,” complains Brown, 
“is that some of you fellows are spoiled.” 

“Spoiled! if you only knew what I suffer from nerves, 
Brown, you would be a little more sympathetic. Ever 
since my wife died I’ve been all in pieces.” 

Brown shuffles his feet uneasily. He can hardly pass 
from a mood of jealous dislike of Robinson, because he 
can eat what he pleases, to one of active sympathy. 

“Yes,” goes on Robinson, plaintively; “why last night 
I was so restless from insomnia that I had to call one 
of the nurses and get him to give me massage. Then 
when I was quieted a little, I talked to him and told 
him a lot about a business deal I am interested in. [ 
used to wake my wife when I couldn’t sleep and tell 
her what was on my mind, and I’ve sort of got in the 
habit of talking in the middle of the night. I talk my 
best then. I must say 
I wish they allowed 
us women nurses; 
they are so much 
more sympathetic. 
This chap I had sat 
there like so much 
clay, and yawned in 
my face. I asked 
him, sarcastically, if 
he was bored, and he 
said he supposed it 
was all part of his 
job.” 

It is an interesting 
experience to pass up 
and down the porch 
of a sanatorium lis- 
tening to the talk. In 
some ways the place 
seems like a summer 
hotel. The difference 
is that in a sana 
torium. there are 
fewer young girls 
than in a hotel, and 
almost no young men 
But there are plenty 
of middle-aged and 


elderly 


women, and 


It is easy to get into 
conversation. You drop 
down beside a new- 
comer, and say: ‘‘Good 
morning. What is the 


®»? 


matter with you ; 
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ditto men, rocking back and forth, the former em- 
proidering, the latter smoking if they dare. They all 
suspend conversation to stare at the passer-by. It is 
easy to get into conversation. You drop down beside 
a newcomer, and say: 

“Good morning. What is the matter with you?” 

The newcomer reveals various troubles and then you 
tell yours. 

If you know everybody, your way of opening con- 
yersation is to drop into a chair (you never stand, and 
you always drop heavily), and say: 

“ “] had a dreadful night. How do you feel this 
morning ?”’ 

At intervals along the porches arise such dialogues 
as these: 

Lavy IN Brown (rocking vigorously) 
a pill last night? 

Lavy IN BLACK 


Did you have 


Yes, a gray one. 

Lapy 1N Brown (discontentedly, as if she has been 
robbed of something—perhaps a color)—Mine was 
only white 

A little further along an old habitué is patronizing 
a comparative newcomer. 

Tue HaAsiruf—Of course I would scarcely have 
heard of you, since last season was your first, and we 
were not here at the same time. They call me “The Old 
Guard.” 

CoMPARATIVE NEWCOMER (who has heard of the ex- 
acting disposition of her companion, innocently)—Is 
that because you try to guard your rights? 

Tue HAsituf£ (sharply)—At least I don’t intend to 
let anyone impose on me. Something is due those who 


have always been here I was the first patient, and 
what they owe me for the free advertisement I have 
given this place I c uuld not begin to tell you. | was 


here in the old doctor’s time. Why, when I came, they 
had only twelve rooms, and no modern conveniences, 
and mail once a day if some one drove after it.” 


HE Old Guard speaks as if she had personally built 
the hundred rooms of the sanatorium and installed 

the bathrooms and the rural free delivery. There is 
always an Old Guard in a sanatorium. Also, in every 
sanatorium there is a person foreordained to boost 
that particular institution. It is nearly always a woman. 
“T was just getting over 


an operation for a benign 
tumor,’ she says to a drooping young thing beside her. 

“What’s a benign tumor?” asks the young thing, who 
is there to separate her from a persistent lover to whom 
her family objects, “I call it downright cheating to 
name anything that calls for a knife ‘benign.’ They 
ought to have appropriate names like ‘weeping sinew.’ 
It’s just their sneaking way of trying to pretend that 
this is a nice world.” 

“A benign tumor is a kind that is not malignant 
When they cut away a malignant tumor, the operation 
is always successful, but the patient generally dies. You 
don’t die if it is benign, but you get just as badly hurt. 
\s I was saying to you, I tried every doctor and every 
place, and at last | came here. I had been told about 
ita hundred times and never paid any attention. Doesn't 
that just show you what an accidental thing life is? 
Why, I wouldn't give up this place now any more than 
I would give up daily bread.” 

\ thin lady says to a plump lady: 

“T wonder what new disease they will have discovered 
this year? They seem to have been doing it ever since 
Last time I was 
in a sanatorium it was auto-intoxication. That was 
what made me so thin. Everyone had it. I'd like to 


the grip came in twenty-five years ago. 





know what disease is mak- 
ing me thin this year.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter what 
they have, I won't get it,” 
says the plump lady; “the 
doctors don’t understand 
my case, whatever they may 
think. I know I’ve got heart 
disease, and they all tell me 
it’s nothing but indigestion! 
l’ve known plenty of other 
patients, not only women 
but men, who were sure 
they had heart disease, but 
the doctors will call it indi- 
gestion. I think doctors 
often get preconceived ideas, 
don’t you?) No matter how 
dramatic you get with them 
over your palpitations, they 
simply tell you you’ve been 
overeating.” 

Sometimes you are fortu- 
nate enough to hear a con- 
versation between two at- 
tendants. You listen as 
shamelessly in a sanatorium 
as you do in a theatre or a 
street car; it isn’t listening 
then. 

“Well, Lizzie,” says the 
girl who gives the electric 
baths to the girl who gives 
the salt rubs, “and how are 
you making it?” 

“Well, Carrie,” says Liz 
zie with real fervor, “thank 
Gawd, I have one woman 
who is that run down she 
can’t talk. I get such a rest 
with her that I am getting 
real fond of her, though I 
am scared she may be shy 
on the tipping. Maybe, though, she'll give it to me at 
the end, or maybe she’s too sick to think of it.” 


A pink elephantine gentle- 
man, bounding down the 
stairs, seeing sights and 
fighting with the same 


“You're in luck to have anyone really sick,” says 
Carrie; “when they’re sick, they can’t stand very much 
treatment, and that’s a saving of energy as well as your 
eardrums. 
madam.’’ 

“Tt’s kinda interesting, though,’ says Lizzie, “when 
they tell you about their divorces, or maybe describe 
their mothers’ last moments, or the awful accident they 
saw that made them break down. I like them stories, 
and you know as well as I do that I don’t get much 
time to read the papers.” 


I get so sick of smiling and saying: ‘Yes, 


“AW, they’re all alike in the end,” generalizes Carrie, 

pessimistically ; “maybe you have an interesting hour 
or two with each one, but you soon get sick of hearing 
their troubles. I have a woman that’s as rich as she 
can be, and her husband feeds out of her hand they say, 
and she’s got a pretty little girl, and all ails her is that 
her father died. That’s all the trouble she’s ever had, 
and she talks as if no one could feel as bad as she does 
| wonder what she'd think if she'd lost not only her 
father and her mother, like me, but her husband and 
two kids, and had to work besides.” 

“T heard one of the doctors talking,” remarks Lizzie, 
“and I heard him say to the bookkeeper that if he 
didn’t have his tennis and row 
ing and a good baseball match 
to see now and then, these 





wr 


women would send him off 
his nut.” 

“Aw, the doctors are paid 
well enough for it,” says Car 
rie, “and, besides, there is lim- 
its to what a woman will say 
to a doctor.” 

“Oh, is there?” asks Lizzie 
“You got te remember my 
cousin is married to a doctor, 
and the things she’s told me 
that he’s told her would raise 
your hair. And if he tells her 
that much, just think how much 
more there is she'd get mad if 
he told her.” 

“Well it’s all in the day’s 
work,” says Carrie with the 
vague moralizing common to 
women of the lower classes 

“Sure, but I sometimes wish,” 
rejoins Lizzie, who possesses 
some imagination, “that I could 
get married to a good man 
with a steady job And then 
| do you know what I'd do 
I'd go round to each of these 
women I have to work overt 
and I'd tell her what I think 
of her. It would be worth the 
loss of the tips.” 


There is, however, something 





to be said on the other side 


| ‘Cynthia,” says the lady from 





Cc 





Arizona blazingly to her best 
friend, “I have had my last 
salt rub.” 

“Oh,” says Cynthia indul- 
gently, “you'll soon get used 
to—’ 

“It’s not that,” says the lady 
from Arizona. “I’m used to 
the little marble morgues they 
put you in, and to their skewer- 
like fingers which act, once 
they get into you, as if they 
had come to stay. It’s the 
attendant I object to. I had 
my suspicions of this place, 
anyhow, from the moment I 
read a kind of symphony by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson hung 
on the walls. As if he knew! 
I got it by heart while I was 
waiting for my rub. This is 
what it was: 

“*There is one topic per- 
emptorily forbidden to all well 
bred, to all rational mortals— 
namely, their distempers.’ (As 
if we were horses, Cynthia!) 
‘If you have not slept or if 
you have slept, or if you have 
headache or sciatica, or lep- 
rosy, or thunder stroke, I be- 
seech you, by all angels, to 
hold your peace and not pol- 
lute the morning, to which all 
the housemates bring serene 
and pleasant thoughts, by cor- 
ruption and groans.’” 

“T don’t believe I ever heard what kind of man 
Emerson was to live with,” says Cynthia, reflectively. 

“My head did ache,” continues the lady from Arizona, 
“but after reading that warning I determined not to 
mention it. I decided I would be sprightly and inter- 
esting, for the sake of that attendant; that I wouldn't 
say anything bromidic that she had heard a thousand 
times, like ‘Don’t you get pretty tired doing this sort 
of thing?’ or, ‘My! I wish I were as strong as you!’ 
| was not even going to comment on the women I met 
in the passages, bony or fat, draped in sheets and shuf- 
fling along, constantly losing those miserable sandals 
they put on your feet. I was going to talk to her about 
the Arizona climate or the clothes I got in Paris or 
something like that to put a ray of sunshine in her life. 
But for all the chance I got—” 

“Did she talk to you?” 

“No, but she answered me in monosyllables, ‘Yes,’ 
‘No, ‘Indeed, dropping them like bullets till I just 
had to keep quiet. It’s pretty hard to be treated that 
way when all you want is to be pleasant.” 

There seems to be almost as much conversation in 
the modern sanatorium as there is in a_ reception. 
very patient has a long list of cures or absence of 
cures to relate, or advice to give, and, next to giving 
advice, he likes to listen to it if only for the sake of 
criticizing it. Everyone boasts of the consultations held 
over him or her, and of the much-traveled germs which 
have invaded him for the sake of raising colonies; the 
patient takes pride in these germs, for at least they have 
shown discrimination. Patients are always full of the 
adventures they have encountered while gunning for 
that big game, health. When all other subjects are ex- 
hausted, they can fall back upon discussion of their 
schedules; the schedule is almost as interesting to the 
patient as it is to the sanatorium officials, in whom it is 
as the breath of life in their nostrils. 


H‘ IWEVER doleful talk 4 deux may be, one of the 

curious paradoxes of the sanatorium is that people 
are always cheerful when they are in groups or are 
assembled in the big reception room after supper. 
Rheumatic people who cannot stand up, anemic people 
with voices weakened to a whisper, talk as serenely and 
as gayly as if they were embarked on some pleasure 
excursion. Occasionally some incident occurs which 
helps toward a quicker cure. At one of these houses 
of health, rather a free and easy place, where patients 
are allowed to come and rest more or less on their 
own terms, a large pink gentleman arrived and said he 
wished to be left alone to sleep, and that when he 
wanted anything he'd send for it. He rang repeatedly, 
ordering only one kind of refreshment. At eight o’clock, 
when the other patients were peacefully chatting and 
wheeling about in the reception room or hobbling along, 
full of blasphemy and hope, there sounded a crash and 
a series of wild staccato yells. Then appeared a pink 
elephantine gentleman, bounding down the stairs with 
a chair over his head, seeing sights and fighting with 
the same. There was not a patient who did not leap 
from his seat, including those who had been crippled 
for weeks and had believed they would remain so for 
weeks to come. Those who did not run for the door 
hobbled. The unexpected tonic caused such an improve- 
ment in health that several of the sanatorium rooms 





were vacated before schedule time 

There is a certain type of women who have the 
sanatorium habit as definitely as they used to have the 
summer-hotel habit in the days before sanatoria were 
a part of fashionable equipment. A woman may claim 
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The First of the Great Struggles between Nayland Smith 
and the Sinister Fu-Manchu 


By SAX ROHMER 


Illustrated 


- GENTLEMAN to see you, doctor.” 
From across the common a clock sounded the 
half hour. 
“Ten-thirty !” I said. 
if you please.” 
I pushed my writing aside and tilted the lamp shade 
as footsteps sounded on the landing. 


“A late visitor. Show him up, 


The next moment 
I had jumped to my feet, for a tall, lean man, with his 
square-cut, clean-shaven face sun baked to the hue of 
coffee, entered and extended both hands with a cry: 

“Good old Petrie! Didn't expect me, I'll swear!” 

It was Nayland Smith, whom I had thought to be in 
Burma! 

“Smith,” | 
a delightful surpris« 

“Excuse me, Petrie!’ he 
down to the sun!” And he put out the lamp, plunging 
the room 

I was too surprised to speak. 


said, and gripped his hands hard, “this is 


! Whatever—however 


broke in 


into darkness. 


“No doubt you will think me mad,” he continued, 
and dimly, I could see him at the window, peering out 
into the road, “but before you are many hours older 


you will know that I have good reason to be cautious 
Ah, nothing suspicious! Perhaps | 





And stepping back to the writing table, he relight 
the lamp 

“Mysterious enough for you?” he laughed, 
glanced at my unfinished MS \ stor eh: 
which I gather that the district is beastly healt] 
what, Petrie? Well, I can put some material y 
way that, if sheer uncanny mystery tabl 
commodity, ought to make you indepet 
enza and br ken legs and shatter 
the rest.’ 

[ surveyed him doubtfull t there t 
his appearance t is me il Ip g him t 
fer from delusions. His eye tainl 


18 


by 


I. & Coil 


and a hardness now had crept over his face. I got out 
the whisky and siphon, saying: 

“You have taken your leave early?” 

“T am not on leave,” he replied, and slowly filled his 
pipe. “I am on duty.” 

“On duty!” | 
London, or 


exclaimed. 
something ?” 
“T have got a 


“What, are you moved. to 


roving commission, Petrie, and it 


doesn't rest with me where I am to-day, nor where 
I shall be to-morrow.” 
There was something ominous in the words, and 


putting down my glass, I faced round and looked him 
squarely in the eyes. 

“Out with it!” | “What is it all about?” 

Smith suddenly stood up and stripped off his 
Rolling back his left shirt sleeve he revealed a wicked- 
looking fleshy part of the forearm. It 
was quite healed, but curiously striated for an inch or 
so around. 


said 


coat. 


wound in the 


it?” he asked. 


[ conte ssed 


“Ever seen one like 


oN 


Not exactly,” “It appears to have been 


deeply cauterized.’ 
Right! Very deeply! 


a hamadryad went in there 


A SHUDDER I could n 
mention of that most 


\ barb steeped in the venom 


it repress ran through me at 





deadly of all the reptiles ot 
the } et 
There’s only one treatment,” he continued, rolling 
is sleeve down again, “and that’s with a sharp knife, 
1 match, ane broken cartridge [ lay on my back 
raving for three davs afterward in a forest that stank 
h malar but | should have been lying there now 
| id hesitated Heres p It was not an 
ident '” 
What me 
eal li ttempt on my life 


and I am hard upon the tracks of the man who ex- 
tracted that venom—patiently, drop by drop—from the 
poison glands of the snake, who prepared the arrow, 
and who caused it to be shot at me.” 

“What fiend is this?” 

“A fiend who, unless my calculations are at fault, 
is now in London, and who regularly wars with ple 
ant weapons of that kind. Petrie, I have traveled 
from Burma not in the interests of the British 
Government merely, but in the interests of the entire 
white race, and I honestly believe—though | pray | 
may be wrong—that its survival depends largely upon 
the success of my mission.” 


as- 


O SAY that I was perplexed conveys no idea of 

the mental chaos created by these extraordinary 
statements, for into my humdrum suburban life Nay- 
land Smith had brought fantasy of the wildest. I did 
not know what to think, what to believe. 

“I am wasting precious time!” he rapped decisively, 
and, draining his glass, he stood up. “I came straight 
to you because you are the only man I dare to trust. 
Except the big chief at headquarters, you are the only 
person in England, I hope, who knows that Naylanil 
Smith has quitted Burma. I must have some one with 
me, Petrie, all the time—it’s imperative! (Can you put 
me up here, and spare a few days to the strangest 
business, I promise you, that ever was recorded in fact 
or fiction?” ° 

I agreed readily enough, for, unfortunately, my pro- 
fessional duties were not onerous. 

“Good man!” he cried, wringing my hand in his im- 
petuous way. “We start now.” 

“What, to-night?” 

‘To-night! I had thought of turning in, I must 
admit. I have not dared to sleep for forty-eight hours, 
except in fifteen-minute stretches. But there is one 
move that must be made to-night and immediately. | 
must warn Sir Crichton Davey.” 

“Sir Crichton Davey—of the India 

“Petrie, he is a doomed man! Unless he follows 
my instructions without question, without hesitation- 
before Heaven, 


” 


nothing can save him! I do not 
know when the blow will fall, how it will fall, nor 
from whence, but I know that my first duty is to 
warn him. Let us walk down to the corner of the 


common and get a taxi.” 

“What's this?” muttered my friend hoarsely. 

Constables were moving on a little crowd of curi- 
ous idlers who pressed about the steps of Sir Crichton 
Davey’s house and sought to peer in at the open door. 
Without waiting for the cab to draw up to the curb, 
Nayland Smith recklessly leaped out, and I 
closely at his heels. 

“What has happened?” he demanded breathlessly of 
a constable. 

The latter ‘glanced at him doubtfully, but something 
in his voice and bearing commanded respect. 

“Sir Crichton Davey has been killed, sir.” 

Smith lurched back as though he had received a 
physical blow, and clutched my shoulder convulsively. 
Beneath the heavy tan his face had blanched, and his 
eyes were set in a.stare of horror. 

“My God!” he whispered. “Just too late!” 

With clenched fists he turned and, pressing through 
the group of loungers, bounded up the steps. In the 
hall a man who unmistakably was a Scotland Yard 
official stood talking to a footman. Other members of 
the household were moving about, more or less aim- 
lessly, and the chilly hand of King Fear had touched 
one and all, for, as they came and went, they glanced 
ever over their shoulders, as if each shadow cloaked 
a menace, and listened, as it 
which they dreaded to hear. 

Smith strode up to the detective and showed him a 
card, upon glancing at which the Scotland Yard man 
said something in a low voice, and, nodding, touched 
his hat to Smith in a respectful manner. 


followed 


seemed, for some sound 


FEW brief questions and answers, and, in gloomy 
silence, we followed the detective up the heavily 
carpeted stair, along a corridor lined with pictures and 
\ group of people were 
in this room, and one, in whom I recognized Chalmers 


busts, and into a large library. 


Cleeve of Harley Street, was bending over a motionless 
form stretched upon a couch. Another door communi- 
cated with a small study, and through the opening | 
man on all fours examining the carpet. 
The uncomfortable sense of hush, the group about the 
physician, the bizarre figure crawling, beetlelike, across 
the inner room, and the grim hub, around which all 
this ominous activity turned, that 
etched itself indelibly on my mind. 


cr yuld see a 


made up a scene 


\s we entered, Dr. Cleeve straightened himself, 
frowning thoughtfully. 
“Frankly, I do not care to venture any opinion at 


present regarding the immediate cause of death,” he 
said. “Sir Crichton was addicted 
to cocaine, but there are indica 
tions which are not in accordance 
with cocaine poisoning. I fear 
that only a post-mortem can es 
tablish the facts—if,” he added, 
“we ever arrive at them \ most 


mysterious case!” 


Smith stepping forward and en 


raging the famous patholo 
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conversation, I seized the 
opportunity to examine Sir 
Crichton’s body. 

The dead man _ was in 
evening dress, but wore an 
old smoking jacket. He had 
been of spare but hardy 
build, with thin, aquiline 
features, which now’ were 
oddly puffy, as were his clenched hands. I pushed back 
his sleeve and saw the marks of the hypodermic syringe 
upon his left arm. Quite mechanically I turned my 
attention to the right arm. It was unscarred, but on 
the back of the hand was a faint red mark, not unlike 
the imprint of painted lips. I examined it closely, and 
eyen tried to rub it off, but it evidently was caused 
by some morbid process of local inflammation if. it 
were not a birthmark. 


\ Soreabiphe to a pale young man whom I had under- 
stood to be Sir Crichton’s private secretary, | drew 
his attention to this mark and inquired if it were 
constitutional. 

“It is not, sir,” 
my question. 


answered Dr. Cleeve, overhearing 
have already made that inquiry. Does 


it suggest anything to your mind? I must confess that 
it afforded me no assistance.” 
“Nothing,” I replied. “It is most curious.” 


“Excuse me, Mr. Burboyne,” said Smith, now turn- 
ing to the secretary, “but Inspector Weymouth will tell 
you that I act with authority. I understand that Sir 
Crichton was—seized with illness in his study?” 

“Yes, at half-past ten. I was working here in the 
library and he inside, as was our custom.” 

“The communicating door was kept closed?” 

r less about 
ten-twenty-five, when a message came for Sir Crichton. 
I took it in to him, and he then seemed in his usual 
health.” 

“What was the message? 

“T could not say. It was brought by a district mes- 
senger, and he placed it beside him on the table. It 
is there now, no doubt.” 

“And at half-past ten?” 

“Sir Crichton suddenly burst open the door and 
threw himself, with a scream, into the library. I ran 
to him, but he waved me back. His eyes were glaring 
horribly. I had just reached his side when he fell, 
writhing, upon the floor. He seemed past speech, but 
as I raised him and laid him upon the couch he gasped 
something that sounded like ‘The red hand! Before 
I could get to the bell or telephone he was dead!” 


M®*: BURBOYNE’S voice shook as he spoke the 
words, and Smith seemed to find this evidence 
confusing. 

“You do not think he referred to the mark on his 
hand ?” 


“Yes, always. It was open for a minute o 


” 


think not. From the direction of his last glance 
I feel sure he referred to something in the study.” 
“What did you do?” 
“Having summoned the servants, I ran into the study 
But there was nothing unusual to be seen. The win 
dows were closed and fastened. He worked with closed 
windows in the hottest weather. There is no other door, 
narrow wing, so 
that no one could possibly have gained access to it while 


for the study occupies the end of 
[ was in the library unseen by me. Had some one con 
cealed himself in the study earlier in the evening—and 
[ am convinced that it offers no hiding place—he could 
only have come out again by passing through here.” 

Nayland Smith tugged at the lobe of his left ear, as 
was his habit when meditating 

“You had been at work here in this way for some 
time?” 

“Yes. Sir Crichton was preparing an important 


book.” 


“Had anything unusual occurred prior to this 
evening ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Burboyne with evident perplexity, 
“though I attached no importance to it at the time. 
Three nights ago Sir Crichton came out to me and 
appeared very nervoi but at times his nerves—you 
know? Well, on this occasion he asked me to’ search 
the study He had an idea that something was con 
cealed there.’ 

“Something « TK 

‘Something’ was the word he used. I searched, but 
fruitlessly, and he seemed quite satisfied and returned 
» his work 

“Thank you, Mr. Burhoyt My friend and I would 
like a few minutes’ pr te investigation in the study.” 
SIR CRICHTON DAVEY’S study was a small one 

and a glance sufficed to show that, as the secretary 
had said, it offered no hiding plac It was heavily car 
peted, and overfull Burmese and Chinese ornaments 
and curios. nd upon the mantelpiece { d several 
framed photograpl | this e san 
tum of a wealthy bachelor who was no misogvnist \ 
map of the Indian Empir« cul 1 the large art 
one wall The erate \ empt for the \ ither was 
extremely warm, and a green-shaded lamp on the lit 
tered writing table afforded tl nly light The air was 
stale, for both windows were closed and fastened 

Smith immediately pounced upon a large, square 
envelope that lav beside the blotting pad Sir Crichton 


] 


had not even troubled to open it, but my friend did 
so. It contained a blank sheet of paper! 

“Smell!” he directed, handing the letter to me. 

I raised it to my nostrils. It was scented with some 
pungent perfume. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“It is a rather rare essential oil,” was the reply, 
“which I have met with before, though never in Europe. 
I begin to understand, Petrie.” 

He tilted the lamp shade and made a close examina- 
tion of the scraps of paper, matches, and other débris 
that lay in the grate and on the hearth. I took up a 
copper vase from the mantelpiece, and was examining 
it curiously when he turned, a strange expression on 
his face. 

“Put that back, old man,” he said quietly. 

Much surprised, I did as he directed. 

“Don’t touch anything in the room. It may be 
dangerous.” 

Something in the tone of his voice chilled me, and 
I hastily replaced the vase and stood by the door of 
the study, watching him search methodically every inch 
of the room—behind the books, in all the ornaments, in 
table drawers, in cupboards, on shelves. 

“That will do,” he said at last. “There is nothing 
here and I have no time to search further.” 

We returned to the library. 

“Inspector Weymouth,” said my friend, “I have a 
particular reason for asking that Sir Crichton’s body 
be removed from this room at once and the library 
locked. Let no one be admitted on any pretense what- 
ever until you hear from me.” 


| Dr ao volumes for the mysterious credentials 
borne by my friend that the man from Scotland 
Yard accepted his orders without demu, and, after a 
brief chat with Mr. Burboyne, Smith passed briskly 
downstairs. In the hall a man who looked like a groom 
out of livery was waiting. 

“Are you Wills?” asked Smith. 

“¥ea: sin: 

“It was you who heard a cry of some kind at the rear 
of the house about the time of Sir Crichton’s death?” 

“Yes, sir. I was locking the garage door, and, happen- 
ing to look up at the window of Sir Crichton’s study, 
| saw him jump out of his chair. Where he used to 
sit at his writing, sir, you could see his shadow on the 
blind. Next minute I heard a call out in the lane.” 
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“What kind of call?” \j 


The man whom the un- 


frightened seemed puzzled 
for a suitable description. 

“A sort of wail, sir,” he 
said at last. “I never heard 
anything like it before and 
don’t want to again.” 

“Like this?” inquired Smith, and he uttered a low, 
wailing cry, impossible to describe. 

“The same, sir, I think,” Wills said, “but much louder.” 

“That will do,” said Smith, and I thought I detected 
a note of triumph in his voice. “But stay! 
through to the back of the house.” 





Take us 


"THE man bowed and led the way, so that shortly 
we found ourselves in a small, paved courtyard. It 

was a perfect summer’s night, and the deep blue vault 

above was jeweled with myriads of starry points. 

“Up yonder are the. study windows, sir. Over that 
wall on your left is the back lane from which the cry 
came, and beyond is Regent’s Park.” 

“Are the study windows visible from there? 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

“Who occupies the adjoining house?’ 

“Major General Platt-Houston, sir, but the family is 
out of town.” 

‘Those iron stairs are a means of communication 
between the domestic offices and the servants’ quarters, 
I take it? 

ey ee; Se.” 

“Then send some one to make my business known 
to the Major General’s housekeeper; I want to examine 
those stairs.” 

Singular though my friend’s proceedings appeared to 
me, I had ceased to wonder at anything. Since Nay- 
land Smith’s arrival at my rooms I seemed to have 
been moving through the fitful phases of a nightmare. 
My friend’s account of how he came by the wound 
his arm; the scene on our arrival at the house of Sir 
Crichton Davey; the secretary's story of the dying 
man’s cry, “The red hand!"; the hidden perils of the 
study; the wail in the lane—all were fitter incidents of 
delirium than of sane reality. So, when a white-faced 
butler made us known to a nervous old lady who proved 
to be the housekeeper of the next-door residence, I was 


not surprised at Smith’s saying: Continued on page 27 ) 
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These things I realized in one 
breathless instant; in the next 
Smith brought down the golf club 
with one straight, true blow 
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Honeywell Heating Specialty Co., 
131 Main St., Wabash, Ind. 
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F YOU are plan- 
ning to install a 
hot water heating 

plant in your home— 
you should know all 
the advantages of the 
Honeywell System of 
Hot Water Heating. 


[It cuts down your fuel 
bills, delivers heat to 
rooms quicker, eliminates 
large, unsightly pipes in 
the rooms, gives a more 
rapid circulation of hot 
water through the radi- 
ators, which means in- 
creased efficiency. 


But that isnot all. The 





SYSTEM 


OF HOT WATER HEATING 


makesit possible toaulomatically 

in any desired tempera- 
oughout the house. It 
is not necessary for anyone to 


bother with dampers or drafts. 





And you can have your home 
comfortable and warm after a 
night’s rest, or after several 
hours’ absence, during which 
time the house may be kept at 
a much cooler degree if you 
desire. 





1So 


The Honeywell System has 
been installed in 125,000 homes 
and other buildings, in all parts 
of the world. It is among the 
greatest improvements ever 
made in hot water heating. Let 
us prove it to you. 


The facts are interesting 
and convincing. Let us send 
you our illustrated book, free. 


It puts you under no obligation. 
It merely gives us an oppor- 
tunity of proving to you the 
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Still Inviting Nominations ! 


E HAVE just been looking over the first batch of 
nominations for the “Everyday Heroes”’ series. 
Thank you! They are very interesting. ‘The 
shutters have been raised on some splendid men. But! 

Some have nominated dead men. We want only the 
living. 

Some have given us merely a name—perhaps of a man 
at the other end of the country—without mentioning his 
qualifications. Remember, you have to convince us that the 
man is worth investigating. 

Some specifications are too general. Give us, in outline 
at least, the specific incidents in the man’s career which you 
think make him worthy. 

Some have criticized our title, “Everyday Heroes,” ob- 
jecting that the word hero is overworked. Very well, we 
told you we were not very strong for that. Help us select 
a better one, please. How would “Captains of Circum- 
stance’ do? Or “Real Ones”? 

Finally, let us emphasize the qualifications of the eligibles 
by emphasizing one sentence from the first announcement: 





The only conditions are that they shall have toiled unself- 
ishly for the common good, shall have achieved things f 
of real value for the people; and in the doing | 
shall have woven life histories full of | 

interest and inspiration. | 


For your convenience the whole of the first announcement 








The 





is reprinted in small type, immediately following: 


. )LLIER’S, the other day, stumbled upon the life record of 
a man who has rendered notable and distinguished service 
to his fellow men. It was a life not without sacrifices, heroisms, 
and dramatic elements, a story which will be read everywhere 
because it is intensely and humanly interesting. The man’s own 
community recognized the true worth of the man and his work. 
Some few in the nation at large knew that his achievements were 
of importance, and that his story would be accounted memorable, 
yet until this time no one had thought of writing it. 

As this story was passed about in our office, the idea occurred 
that there must be many such men and women!—men who have 
really done great things, or done small things in a great way—men 
who, amid difficulties and perhaps dangers and mayhap in un- 
likely places, have resolutely wrought for the common good. We 
do not know where these men and women are, but our readers 
undoubtedly do. 

Therefore we invite nominations from our readers of men or 
women believed to be eligible to a series to be called 


“EVERYDAY HEROES” 


or some better title. 
the series. 

The individuals may be rich or poor, or from any walk of 
life. They may be lawyers, politicians, editors, writers, public 
servants, railway workers, seafarers, labor leaders, social mis 
sionaries, or what you will, but they must be live men and women. 
Don’t aim too high. One of those we have in mind is a day 
laborer. The only conditions are that they shall have toiled un- 
selfishly for the common good; shall have achieved things of real 
value for the people; and in the doing shall have woven life his 
tories fullof interest and inspiration. Let your letter of nomination 
specify tersely the nature of the nominee’s achievements and 
character. From all of those that come, the staff of CoLLier’s 
will select a limited number for investigation. 

The task-of preparing these life stories for publication will 
be assigned to Mr. Peter Clark Macfarlane, who, after his work 
in CoLLier’s during the past year, needs no added praise to the 
readers of the Weekly. 

We shall ask Mr. Macfarlane to make a careful study of each 
person in the series, to take-all the time necessary, to delve deeply 
till he is sure that he has gripped the essentials of the man or the 
woman and his or her work, and to present the results in a suc 
cession of graphic portrait 

We anticipate one of the most vivid and fascinating series of 
personality sketches ever presented to our readers. 

We shall not overidealize. We shall merely raise the shutter 
and show these men and women at their tasks in the service of 
the common good. 


In fact, you might suggest a name for 


Send in your nomination \ddres 
SUGGESTION EDITOR, COLLIER’S, 
110 VY 2th St New York Cit 








Evening Beverage 


Welch’s brings back the 
autumn days and makes the 
long winter evenings cheerful 
when you gather about the 
fireside or the reading table. 
It holds the perfect October 
richness and ripeness of the 
finest Concord grapes. It fits 
right in with popping corn, 
cracking nuts, making candy 
and all the other fun of the 
old and young folks. 


Welch's 


“Che National Drink" 


Welch’s is not manufactured; 
Nature makes it—puts it in 
the skin of the Concord grape 
and we quickly transfer the 
juice to the new bottle. 


We secure our pick of Chau- 
tauqua Concords by paying 
more than the highest market 
price for grapes that pass our 
inspection. 


For the luncheon, dinner or recep- 
tion in your home, or for the enter- 
taining days of your club Welch’s is 
azestful and distinguishing feature. 


Do more thanask for“ GrapeJuice” 
Say Welch’s and GET IT 


Order a case today and keep your 
home supplied. If unable to get 
Welch's of your dealer we will 
ship a trial dozen pints, express 
prepaid east of Omaha, for $3. 
Sample bottle, mailed, 10c. Write 
for our free booklet of recipes. 





~The Welch 
Grape Juice 

Company 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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The Business of Arson 


Continued from page 9 


jeave whole shelves full of highf¥ inflam- 
mable mercantile stocks. It did! 
Throughout 1912 the novelty trade 
was dead, with small fancy-goods stores 
and paper-box factories burning every- 
where. The condition is expected to con- 
tinue during I0T3. And the trouble 
warnings are out for the Japanese and 
Oriental novelty stores in particular. 
During the season of 1913 fires are to be 
looked for in all branches of the silk trade ; 
the hobble skirt has cut the consumption 
to one-half, and everywhere left unsold 
silk stocks that no “panniers” can use up. 
The return to long sleeves will burn 
short-sleeved shirt waists. furniture 
stocks of the cheaper order, and uphol- 
stery in particular, are almost certain to 
report. “The cotton crop,” says the in- 
surance authority of the “Journal of 
Commerce,” “although large, is bringing 
such a low price that the pinch is bound 
to be felt later.” The “pinch” means fires 
INSURANCE OFFICIALS SPEAK 


YQ much for the evidence that is indi- 
erect and circumstantial. Before we go 
on to testimony which is direct and personal 
it will be necessary to pnderstand exactly 
what moral hazard means The moral 
hazard fire is the fire that is wanted. But 
not every man who wants a fire—perhaps 
not even the average man who wants a 
fire—deliberately prepares his store or 
stock with inflammable materials and sets 
the place afire. There is a half measure 
which is generally quite as_ effective. 
“When you want a baby to die,” says an 
old fire marshal, “you don’t have to do 
things to it. You have only to want hard 
enough and leave enough things undone 
And it’s that way with fires.” If you 
want a fire in your factory you need only 
pay no particular attention when you get 
the smell of a heating “box” in fast-run- 
ning machinery. Or you need only let 
oily waste accumulate about your dyna 
mos, or permit the elevator shaft to gather 
grease and papers. \pproaching open 
criminal methods a little more closely, you 
may throw the butt of your cigar behind 
you every night when you close up. Sooner 
or later it will land in the waste-paper 
basket. In the majority of businesses 
there are dozens of ways of doing the 
thing accidentally. But the accident takes 
place only because the accident is wanted 
The owner of the property has his eye. ca 
his insurance money. And to say that 
“moral hazard” is anything else but that 
is quibbling and sophistry. We come now 
to the evidence of our insurance officials 
themselves. For reasons that will be ap- 
parent later, few wish to talk of “moral 
hazard” at all. But some have spoken in 
confidence, some in moments of inadvert 
ence, and a few because, knowing how 
great the evil is, they honestly want it 
righted. Yet their testimony is the same 
though always for the disagreeable 
word “arson” there is substituted that in 
surance euphemism, “moral hazard.” 

“At least one-half our fire loss is due 
to moral hazard,” says Louis S. Amonson 
of the People’s National of Philadelphia, 
an insurance president who for years has 
been fighting the battle for truth and de 
cency almost alone. “Moral hazard is the 
most serious problem before us all,” says 
another voice from Pennsylvania. “The 
really honest claimant for insurance in- 
demnity now forms but a bare majority, 
ii not a minority,” says Theodore Stein, 
the president of the German-American of 
Indiana. “And,” he adds, of European 
iMmsurance authorities, “they know as well 
as we the cause of our appalling fire 
loss !” “Moral hazard is the main thing 
in fire insurance,” says Francis H. Ross 
of the Buffalo German and the Standard 
Fire of Trenton. “Moral hazard is the 
all-important lPoronto 
company in its “Confidential Instructions 
to Agents.” “Eliminate moral hazard,” 
says a New York general agent, “and our 
rates would drop to 25 per cent of what 
they are at present.” “Losses through th 
instigation of the devil treble those arriy 
Ing from the act of God,” s iys J ( ampbell 
Haywood, a New York insurance adjuster 
E. P. Heaton, the insurance manager of 


factor,” SayS a 


the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
puts it in this way: “Abolish all fire in 
surance and our Canadian fire losses 
would fall to 25 per cent.” 

Other reliable insurance men in Canada 
and the Pacific Slope. upon being asked to 
estimate the percentage of crooked loss in 
their district, each put it at 60 per cent 
A. G. Patton general rating engineer of 
the New York Fir Insurance Exchange 
estimates it at 67 per cent for his district 


George W. Hoyt, deputy manager of the 
Liverpool and London and Globe, which 
does the largest city business in America, 
says that its moral hazard losses in America 
are 70 per cent. “Since my connection 
with the company,” says W. L. Reynolds, 
vice president of the Southern Fire and 
Casualty, “the proportion of its losses di- 
rectly due to incendiarism amounts to 75 
per cent.” On the same day the writer 
was able to obtain confidential estimates 
from an insurance lawyer of great experi- 
ence, from a New Jersey loss adjuster of 
the widest knowledge, from a_ general 
agent who has worked practically every- 
where throughout the country, and from 
a New York broker of high standing. 
Their estimates were, respectively, 60 per 
cent, 70, 75, and 8o per cent. 
THE EVIDENCE OF THE FIREMAN 

k' YR the best of reasons no fireman wants 

to give out “crooked-loss estimates.” 
Bad as it may be, he isn’t going to adver- 
tise his particular home town or State as 
being any worse than the next. More 
than that, in the case of the individual 
crooked fire, there are libel laws to say 
that if the fireman talks about it, he has 
got to back his words, and that with 
“legal evidence.” And he begins to learn 
about “legal evidence” in his first month 
of wearing the uniform. 

But the fireman knows! He knows how 
the honest fire will take its natural course 
and how the dishonest. And he can rec- 
ognize whole groups of crooked fires by 
the evidence of his eyes and nose and ears. 


THE “BLOW-OUT” OR “EXPLOSION FIRE” 


PT“AKE one of the more familiar classes. 

In June, 1912, Fire Captain Fleming 
of Albany had to fight his way out of a great 
barracks of a building which had been 
fairly festooned with bladders of gaso- 
line; there were forty-five in all. A few 
weeks before that Captain Koehler and his 
company of New York were dragged out 
and sent to the hospital from a tenement 
cellar that had been almost as thoroughly 
“planted.” About the same time Battalion 
Chief Helm of New York and a group of 
pipemen climbed to the fire-escape win- 
dow of the clothing loft of a manufac- 
turer of Mercer Street and found them- 
selves looking at twelve great suit boxes 
swimming with one of “the regular mix- 
tures,” as they are known, all greenishly 
aflicker. Why did they not go off and 
kill every man where he stood? Some- 
times they do. Ninety-nine times in the 
hundred, however, they go off long before 
the fireman is out of quarters. Only when 
the incendiary blunders is there legal evi- 
dence in what the fireman calls the 
“flash,” the “blow-out,” or “explosion fire.” 

In the other ninety-nine cases there is 
only the explosion itself. And the up-to- 
date arranger of fires can so blend his 
mixture that—though gasoline itself, when 

aporized, has about seven times the ex 

plosive power of gunpowder—there need 
be no more than a great muffled puff. But 
even without a report, the explosion is one 
that no fireman of experience can mistake 
for that of gas or dynamite or back draft. 
“Tt has its smell to it,” as firemen say. 
“Sometimes you'll get the smell befor 
you're off the truck,” says ex-Chief 
Croker. But there is no “legal evidence” 
ina smell. The most up-to-date mixtures 
do not even give a smell. 

The big explosion fire is, in general, the 
most dangerous fire imaginable. Its whole 
purpose, as explained by the young man 
who bungled a recent trimming-company 
fire in New Jersey,’ is “to get away with it 
hefore you have the firemen in on you.” 
Some professional incendiaries add to their 
“regular mixture” an ingredient that can 
be calculated upon to overpower the fire- 
man even if he does get in. 

In the main, however, the quantity of 
the inflammable used will make anything 


else unnecessary. In one of the last of 
the Deichmann Brothers’ fires, in New 
Jersey, two barrels were used It was 


illeged that three barrels were used in 
1911 in a big can-factory fire in Chicago. 
From ten to fifteen gallons, well distrib 
uted, is common 

During the course of the fire minor ex- 


plosions, or even very large ones, may 
take plac But there is no legal evidence 
in that. The stuff will flare on the top of 


the water thrown in by the streams, and 
“come at your water,” as firemen put it 
Heavy woolen goods and manufactures of 











Westorn-Elechs 


Sturtevant > 
Vacuum Clean Fr 
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The combination of the 
Sturtevant Suction Fan 
and the Western Elec- 
tric Motor has behind it 
the manufacturing ex- 
perience of over 30 
years. This is why it 
represents the survival 
of the fittest—the per- 
fect vacuum cleaner. 
It is here to stay 



















Made in both portable 
and stationary types, 
ranging in price from 
$47.50 to $400. Get our 
Booklet No..2-C, before 
making your selection. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers cf the 7,000,000 “‘Bell’’ Telephones 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Main Office: 
New York City 


Branch Houses: 
All Principal Cities 
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\\ All leading colors—sizes 9's to 12's. 


Any quality, $1.00 a box. 
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' Don’t confuse 
YZ Bachelors’ Friend Hosiery 
with ordinary guaranteed socks. 
They are guaranteed, but they're’ more 
than that. The reinforcing extends 
) from the beginning of the toe, along 

/ the sole to and including the heel 
| and above the shoe line, and is 
made of such fine yams that electric 
light is needed to make the reinforc- 
Yet the strength of this 
is truly extraordinary. 


| Foot-strong, silk-soft, cool and dressy. 
\ 
\ 
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: TRADE MARK 
Reg. U. S. Patent Office and Canada. 


If unable to get 
them from your dealer, order direct, giving size and color. 


Box of 4 pairs guaranteed 4 mos. Box of 3 pairs guaranteed 
mos, ox of 2 pairs guaranteed 2 mos. 
Special—Lightest weight guaranteed gauze hose made 


¥& ‘ — box of 3 puirs guaranteed 
eke JOS. BLACK & SONS CO. 
— 2 York, 
‘oe : 
hp 
Liectric 







































Acknowledge the Necessity of 
WEED CHAINS 


In one of those friendly after-luncheon, get-together 
parties at a well known city club, eleven men drifted on to 
the subject of the dangers of skidding. With a single exception 
each of the eleven owned an automobile, and each had a skid- 
ding experience to relate, and each felt that his particular 
predicament was the most sensational and startling. 


While nearly all had experimented with the various so- 
called anti-skid tires, and acknowledged their possible advan- 
tages when new—yet when it came right down to ‘“‘Brass 
Tacks,’’ there wasn’t a single one in the crowd but admitted 
that for swre results for the absolute elimination of every 
possibility of skidding, nothing even approximated Weed 
Chains, and nothing took their place. Every one of the ten 
owners carried at least one pair of Weed Chains in his car. 


Go where you will, put the question to any assembly of 
automobile owners you like and the verdict will always be 
the same—‘‘ We can’t get along without them.”’ 


Weed Chains are universally acknowledged to be 
the only anti-skid device that can be absolutely re- 
lied upon at all times and under all road conditions. 


Weed antsy Chains 


Insure perfect control and safe, comfortable driving 





Don’t foolishly pride yourself on taking chances in order to prove 
your bravery, or to demonstrate your ability as a driver. 


Weed Chains are an absolute necessity on both rear tires and to 
doubly guard yourself against accidents and to make steering comfortable 
and easy, put them on the front wheels too. They cannot injure tires 
because ‘‘they creep’’—occupy very little space when not in use— 
applied in a moment without the use of a jack or other tool. 


: When you know the 
Take precaution now j)\0 oe tareer 
the peril there is in driving your car over icy, slippery, 
snow covered roads and pavements, why not fully equip 
your car today with Weed Chains for your own protec- 
tion and for the safety of other road users. 





Recommended and sold by all reputable dealers 
WEED CHAIN TIRE GRIP COMPANY, 28 Moore St., New York 


Manufactured in Canada by 


THE DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Ltd. 
Head Office: 4 Park Ave., Montreal, Can. 
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The Business of Arson 


(Continued from page 21 


leather will burn like Greek fire itself, 
though that, too, is not legal evidence. 
Sometimes the floors have been so soaked 
by the fluid that it drips through the ceil- 
ings below, as was the case in the recent 
Dreifuss fire in Chicago. A big-city fire 
department will be out of quarters within 
fourteen seconds after an alarm rings in, 
which is about five minutes too late! By 
the time the first engine arrives the whole 
building is aroar with fire. Surrounding 
buildings may take care of themselves as 
best they can. A “three-alarm” will some- 
times be raging before the corner box has 
been pulled. 

“The fire broke out late Sunday night,” 
reads the familiar newspaper account; 
“Patrolman White had passed the prem- 
ises only a few moments before and no- 
ticed no signs of fire... . But the whiole 
building seemed almost in a minute to 
become a mass of flames.” What mys- 
teries! No one can explain them but the 
fireman and the salvage man and the fire 
reporter and the insurance companies 
and Patrolman White himself and, often 
enough, the very children on the streets! 
“It’s another touch-off! It’s another 
touch-off !” the writer has heard them cry 
at one of New York’s souvenir-post-card 
fires. Within half an hour firemen were 
being dragged out unconscious and others 
were slowly roasting on the roof! 

“l’VE GOT MY WIFE AND KIDDIES, TOO!” 

HESE fires, and vastly more, which, 

without either smell or explosions, are 
just as unmistakably criminal to every vet- 
eran smoke eater, are now so much a mat- 
ter of the commonplace in our big cities 
that, in the case of certain districts, the 
firemen will comment upon it if it looks 
as if the fire were honest! Firemen are 
being killed in these fires all the time. 
Nearly every second blue shirt killed in 
New York has gone to his death with the 
very best idea of what he was going into. 

Within a year, in one Middle-West Amer- 
ican city, six firemen were killed, and in 
a Canadian city there was a death list 
of seven—firemen and civilians—in fires 
which the fire fighters themselves had 
every belief in the world were criminal. 

But there was no legal evidence. After 
a 1912 clothing-factory fire, which “got” 
the nearest fireman, I asked one of his 
comrades who had followed the hearse 
what he thought about at such times? 
“God,” he broke out, “what would I- 
what would any man be thinking about? 
I’ve got my wife and kiddies, too!” 

In one great New York fire, which the 
firemen had been waiting for almost from 
night to night, it was only by a miracle 
that a whole fire company escaped being 
killed together. This may be called one 
final product of whispering about it, and 
covering it up, and pretending the thing 
is nonexistent. 

And if the fireman is unwilling to make 
“crooked-loss estimates” with his name 
attached, the writer has been able to get 
many such estimates under the pledge of 


secrecy. Again throwing out all “loss 
trifling fires,” “50 per cent crooked” may 
be set down as the fireman's minimum. 


And there are central mercantile sections 
of our largest cities where the local 
deputy or battalion chief, after years of 
experience, will put the “crooked loss” at 
80, 90, and 95 per cent! 


THE COST IN MONEY 


UT for our fire policy of ostrichism 

and pretense we have still to bring in 
the bill. First, the cost in money. Certain 
figures must here be repeated from ar- 
ticle one: 

In 1911 the United States had a fire loss 
of $217,004,575, and Canada one of $17, 
332,675—in all, $234,337,250 of national and 
individual wealth irrevocably destroyed 
But, as the experts of the Geological Sur 
vey showed clearly in 1910, our fire tax is 
vastly greater than our mere fire 
When we include the cost of fire protec 
tion and insurance payments for which 


loss 


there is no return, every $100 becomes 
about $220. Therefore, if in 1911 the 
“crooked fire loss” was only half of that 


$234,337,.250, what the honest man really 
paid for the support of the crook was not 
merely $117,000,000, say, but approximately 
220 per cent of that, 
approaching four-fifths of the total amount 
levied at the combined American and 
Canadian tariff barriers! Everybody paid, 


or $257,000,000, a sum 


too. No man cscaped because he paid no 
fire insurance directly. It was passed on 
down by landlord, butcher, baker, and 
grocet Like all indirect taxes, indeed, 


| a 


the man at the bottom of the heap paid it 
many times over. 
THE COST IN DEATHS 
HE criminal fire means something 
more than money loss and increase in 

the cost of living. There is the annual 
bill in deaths. 

The United States has never kept any 
record of its deaths in fires. Individual 
cities do. During the last five years an 
average of 106 people have been taken 
dead from fires in New York alone. Byt 
even our cities keep no record of the very 
much greater number who die afterward 
of their injuries. For example, in r1ory 
in London, where 23 died at the time, 92 
more died later. Canada, through “The 
Monetary Times,” keeps a record of im- 
mediate deaths. There has been a yearly 
increase that is equaled only by the in- 
crease in fires themselves. The total of 
deaths in 1911 numbered 317. If the ratio 
to fire loss holds, the deaths in fires in 
the United States must have numbered 
at least 4,000. As for the number who 
died afterward, one can only guess. How 
many died in “crooked fires’? Agains if 
the ratio holds, at least one-half. 

“Inventory fires’ and “settlement day,” 
“trade fires’ and “seasonal,” one can 
write of it all so glibly that one can al- 
most forget that the commodity we are 
dealing in is fires at all, and not cotton 
or coffee or bank stocks. Yet fires it is— 
fires set in the centers of cities and in 
the heart of densely populated tenement 
blocks. Terror and injury—the ruin of 
the innocent and defenseless, and lifelong 
misery! The man with the insurance torch 
wields potentialities of destruction, com- 
pared with which no other form of crimi- 
nality is within measurable comparison. 


THE COST IN CRIMI 


UT there is one thing that is worse 
than death. That is the creation of 
criminals. What is our bill when we come 
to that? 
Of fires that count, we have, as nearly 
as can be calculated, about 68 a year for 


“every 100,000 of population, say 68,000 for 


both countries, in 1911. At least one-half 
of them—34,0o00—were criminal. And of 
the 34,000 criminals, at least 33,000 were 
not even questioned by an officer of the 
law. If you will look through the Cana- 
dian reports you will find that the major- 
ity of Canadian insurance companies paid 
all fire claims made upon them. In the 
United States only about two in every 
3,000 insurance claims are “disputed and 
resisted.””, Who would not be a fire crook? 

\s a matter of fact, among numbers 
of people, arson has almost ceased to be 
thought of as a crime. 

“Ts that all they want father for?” 
asked the daughter of David Korshak of 
Chicago, a man with a fire record of nine- 
teen years, when the officers called for him. 

When Michael Boyancyck was convicted 
recently in Milwaukee he yelled in a fury: 
“Nobody was killed when my store burned 


down!” Yet they were sending him to 
prison! : 

“Why how do you suppose the people 
in this neighborhood get money to live 
on when they are out of work?” asked 


little Sadie Waker of the New York East 
Side when haled before the insurance 
authorities for a clothing-closet fire. 


‘Everybody does it!” 

The truth is that, sheltered beneath 
our childish belief or simulation that all 
but a few of our fires are honest, arson 
has. as one insurance man, H. H. Glidden 


of Chicago, expresses it, “become a regu- 
lar business.” We find, in fire marshals’ 
records,. “professionals” with trails o 
seventeen, twenty-one, twenty-six fires in 
their own business establishments. Such 
professionals go from town to town, hav- 
ing fires; one a year means a good year’s 
income But the typical professional is 
not now a principal but an agent. He 
works in bands and arranges fires for 
others at schedule rates 
ARSON A HIGHLY ORGANIZED BUSINESS 


Naar tg pp arson now has its “re- 
tailers” and “ wholesalers,” its ‘“mort- 
gage fixers” and “assignees,” its bands 
who specialize on stores, on loft factories, 
on stables full of horses. A really up- 
to-date organization, as was shown re- 
cently in Chicago, does everything from 
procuring the insurance to collecting it. 
It will have man,” who 


its “outside 


watches the credit and collection agencies 
for the names of those who may be need- 
ing fires, and get the proper friend to 
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Taking a music lesson 
from Paderewski—as ac- 
tually and personally as 
if he stood beside you— 
by means of the Metro- 
style—an exclusive fea- 
ture of the genuine 


Pianola 


Player-Piano 


The wavy red Metrostyle 
line on each roll you select 
means instruction from a 
master pianist—a_ perfect 


transcript of the master’s 


phrasing and expression. | 


Follow this line with the Metro- 


‘a q _ 4 
‘ tk, ba c pra : hy Fahd, 
style pointer—and you have 7 < > ad ae Ww 


personal instruction from the 


Sf Ora ere 
great musicians whose inter- 


pretations it discloses. The Metro- 
style makes of anyone, whether 
musically gifted or not, an intelli- 
gent performer of charm and dis- 
tinction. It bestows a power of 
expression otherwise attainable only 
by years of music training. Yet 
the Metrostyle is not arbitrary. 
It is there at your disposal when 
you want it—to aid and instruct 
in giving you a musically correct 
basis from which to develop your 
own musical self. 


Go to the store in your city or town that sells 
the genuine Pianola Player-piano and take a 
music lesson from a music master. Also, now, 
write for our book, ‘‘ Taking Music Lessons from 


Paderewski.’"’ Address Department 10 


The Aeolian Company 
Aeolian Hall New York 


The Aeolian Company maintains its own es- 


tablishments in the following cities: 


ST.LOUIS : : : : : 1004 Olive St 
CINCINNATI : 3:3: 3: 25 W. 4th St. 
INDIANAPOLIS 237 N. Pennsylvania St. 
DAYTON: : : 3:3: 3: 1381 W.3d St. 


FORT WAYNE : 208 W. Berry St. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Musical 
Instruments in the World 
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Finger prints, smudges, etc., have no terrors for those who finish their walls with 


TRUS-CON ASEPTICOTE 


UML 


hi. she Was 


Durable, sanitary; washable with soap and water. Soft, rich, 
velvety in texture. Many beautiful colors. Admirably adapted 
for stencilling. The modern finish that satisfies all requirements. 


Waterproofings—Dampproofings— Technical Finishes 


Ret i a 
ide If/ ee it 
Wi es it 
WM, ind weaker” 





Write for our new Color Book. It enables you to devise your own color harmonies. Free stencils,too, for use with Asepticote. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES, 242 Trus-Con Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 
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ScofTissue Towels 
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Join the Crusade Against 
* the Public Roller Towel 


] HIS is a day of progress. The Public 
Drinking Cup is being banished—for it has 
been recognized as a source of infection. 


It is agreed by the medical profession, that 
the Public Roller Towel—even more so than 
the Public Drinking Cup—is a carrier of 
disease germs. 

Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, St. Paul, Detroit, and 


other large cities have passed ordinance against the 
Public Roller Towel—Has your town ? 


Scot Tissue 


lowels 


‘‘Use like a blotter’’ 





are used once, then thrown away—insurance against infection 
in public lavatories. 


For the sake of your own health, and the health and safety of 
those near and dear to you, provide them and yourself with 
“Towel Insurance” against infection from the loathsome charac- 
ters who leave their filth on public towels. 


Carry a few “Scot-Tissue” towels in your grip. Have the 
womenfolk take them along when they travel or go shopping 
Demand Scot-Tissue Towels in public lavatories. Write to 
the Board of Health and the newspapers, and have them arouse 
public interest in this Clean Towel Crusade. 


150 Towels in a ett, I35e. 
(W. of Mississippi, 
Fixtures 25c to $1.00 

Write for free booklet, 


The watermark “‘Scot-Tissue” identifies the sfandard absorbent-paper 
towel snow - white, generous - sized, very absorbent It is put on 
every towel to guard you against imitations that fall below this standard 


Scott Paper Company, 601 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Makers of *Scot-Tissue * in Ta able Covers, Towels, Toilet Paper and Babies’ 
Dydees ; Dacane Tissue’ and Waldorf” Toilet Papers; Sani-K 
other Hygi nic Paper Specialtie 


and in Cana 


**Paper in the Home.’’ 
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fires.” 


Arson 


(Concluded from page 22) 


make the introduction; in one case, how- 
ever, circular letters were sent out. It 
will have its “inside man,” who takes em- 
ployment, oftenest as. “night watchman,” 
in the establishment to be burned, in order 
to study the general situation and the 
hours and habits of adjoining tenants. 
It will have its mechanic, a kind of arson 
plumber, who “fixes” the fire itself. This 
man is usually an expert. One cannot 
connect up a complicated series of rooms, 
put a sprinkler system out of business, 
and make a good “touch off” of a big, 
closely packed, noninflammable stock with- 
out some special knowledge. 

“There are about ten gangs in Chicago 
altogether,’ says one professional who 
talks; “and more than 100 people are get- 
ting a living out of it altogether. About 
75 per cent of Chicago’s fires are touch 
offs now.” Ordinarily, competition plays 
fair, and prices are fixed—pro rata on 
the amount of insurance—generally 10 per 
cent. But in one case a $250,000 job was 
offered, some one cut rates for it, and 
there was much ensuing bitterness. All 
who are in a position to know, say that 
conditions in New York are worse. “There 
is every indication,” says one insurance 
authority, “that New York has a regular 
fire exchange.” 





TENEMENT SCHOOLS OF ARSON 


UT there is worse than that. In the 

tenements of New York and Chicago 

and Cleveland and Pittsburgh and Pater- 
son arson is taught as in a school. 

In twenty-one months of IgiIo and IogII 
fifteen blocks in New York’s upper East 
Side gave 449 fires, most of them in 
clothes closets, which former Fire Mar- 
shall Beers more than intimated were al- 
most wholly “for insurance.” 

Between January 1, 1909, and July 31, 
1912, thirteen tenement houses in one row 
gave 56 fires. Another row gave its 53, 


another its 48. Individual houses had 
their 7, 9, 14! One can follow arson 
through the streets of our great cities 


as one can follow it by trades and seasons. 
One can follow it by families, as other 
forms of crime have been followed in the 
chronology of “The Jukes.” In East New 
York there is a family known to insur- 
ance detectives as “the family with 100 





Chicago has great tenement dis- | 


tricts which, if the risk can be measured | 


by the insurance rate, are now more dan- 
gerous than our powder mills. 
“Tt's the foreigner,” says 
“the kind of emigration we're getting 
now that’s doing it!” The Jap and the 
Greek and the Syrian alone have come 
to us with fire records. And no foreign 
population—whencesoever its source—has 
ever been able to live in our tenements 
and keep its virtue. Every year great 


some one; 


| new masses pour into them; and in their 


| turn they are corrupted. 


is here! 


ting the 
mate that 


The corruption is not brought to us, it 
“And we're only getting the 
grown-ups now,” says one city fire mar- 
shal. “In another ten years we'll be get- 
children!” Fire 
arson in America has doubled 
in fifteen years, and that it will double 
again in another ten. 

Extraordinary and deep-rooted condi- 
tions can only 
and vital causes. The next article will 
tell in part what those causes are. 


f 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER 
which has been pub- 
lished by 
COLLIER & NAST 


(Incorporated 
will be issued hereafter by 
the McClure Publications 

Inc. under the title of 

“The Ladies’ World 

and Housekeeper” 

For each copy of The 
Housekeeper due on pres- 
ent subscriptions, the sub- 
scriber will receive three 
| issues of the Ladies’ World. 
This extension of credit 
will be made every case 
and without any action on 
the part of the subscriber 





detectives esti- | 


arise from extraordinary | 
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Why You 


Could Not Get 
Van Camp’s 


Last October, when folks asked 
for Van Camp’s, thousands of 
grocers pointed to an empty shelf. 


There were weeks before the 
new crop arrived when no beans 
could be had that were fit for 
Van Camp’s. 

We offered any price. Forsome 
we paid $2.95 a bushel. 
refused 17 
and shut our 


In one month we 
carloads submitted, 
kitchens down. 


That shut-down, we figure, cost 
us $50,000. 


Just for Your 
Protection 


all Van Camp 
unusual 


50 years 
have enjoyed 


For 
patrons 
beans. 

White, 
size, picked out by 
the choicest crops. 


plump beans of equal 
hand from 


They’ve often cost us three 
times what lesser beans would 
cost. 

You expect such beans. And 
when we cannot get them for you 
we shut down. 


So With Tomatoes 


in Van Camp’s a 
zestful sauce. It has made these 
kitchens famous. 


You expect 


We must use to make it, whole, 
solid ripened on the 
vines. 


tomatoes, 


The average cost is five times 
the cost of common sauce. 


But the million homes which 
buy Van Camp’s always get that 
sauce, 


al 

WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 

‘*The =. Dish’’ 

You also get beans baked in 

steam-heated ovens. They come 


to you nut-like, mealy and whole. 


You g 
with the beans, 
clear through. 


et the tomato sauce baked 
so the flavor goes 


Under our process the beans 
come to you with all their oven 
freshness. 


Did you ever get beans half so 
good as these without the name 
Van Camp? 


Three sizes: 


10, 15, and 20 cents per can 


Baked by 
Van Camp Packing Co. 


Established 1861 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Ingersoll watches come in five 
styles; 


INGERSOLLDOLLARWATCH 
—‘The watch that made the 
dollar famous.” 


INGERSOLL ECLIPSE — thin 
model, in solid nickel case, 
$1.50. 


INGERSOLL JUNIOR — thin 
medium size, in solid nickel 
case, $2.00. 


INGERSOLL MIDGET — The 
watch for ladies, girls and 
small boys. Solid nickel case. 
$2.00. 


INGERSOLL WRIST WATCH 
—For the man or woman who 
loves the great out-of-doors. 
Wrist band of pig or seal 
leather, $2.50. 


Send for booklet “Pointers.” 

















58 Ashland Building 














Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 





New York 
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Where Shall the 
Secretary of the Interior 
Come From? 


Rapip City, S. Dak., Jan. 19, 1913. 
Epitor Cou.ier’s: 

N THE issue of your magazine dated 

the 18th you suggest that Mr. Wilson 

should retain a Secretary of the In- 
terior who “gives confidence to the East, 
that the heritage of the people will be 
kept secure from thieves; at the same 
time his intelligent willingness to guide 
and help legitimate development makes 
him satisfactory to the West.” 

Will you permit a Western reader of 
your very able and patriotic journal to 
offer some reasons why the West desires 
a Western man at the head of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior? 

It is unfortunate, if true, that there is 
mutual distrust between the East and the 
West upon the subject of conservation. 
The West believes that the people of the 
East, who ruthlessly destroyed their own 
forests for their own immediate advan- 
tage, would now go to the opposite ex- 
treme in dealing with the West, and 
utterly blight large areas of the moun- 
tain States by condemning them to re- 
main wild, uninhabited wastes, called 
“National Forests”; indeed, that is what 
the National Government is actually doing. 
On the other hand, the East believes that 
the people of the West are eager to sac- 
rifice their permanent resources for pres- 
ent gain, just as their Eastern forbears 
did in years past. 

The writer hereof has lived nearly 
thirty years in the mountain States of 
the West, for the past seven years on 
the edge of the “Black Hills National 
Forest,” and feels competent to speak of 
conditions existing here. The unanimous 
sentiment of Western people is hostile to 
the lumber exploiters who would (and 
actually do) destroy every acre of wood- 
land that they can buy, cutting down mere 
poles as well as large trees, and working 
up everything that is big enough to make 
lath. But our people are also hostile to 
the narrow Eastern idea that the whole 
vast area of these “national forests” must 
necessarily be kept desolate, uninhabited, 
and unproductive wilds in order to pre- 
serve its natural forest areas. Our people 
also resent the contemptuous disregard of 
their rights and interests shown by those 
Eastern conservation “cranks” who would 
arrest the growth and development of 
communities in and about these “national 
forests” by forbidding the development 


of all the resources of these vast areas | § 


except timber and mines. We _ believe 
that in our own country, as well as in 
some countries of Europe, national for- 


ests could be effectively preserved with- | 


out preventing the tillage of such areas 
therein as are susceptible of cultivation, 
adding vastly to the wealth of the State. 
The city in which the writer lives would 
be greatly benefited if the wilderness 
known as the “Black Hills National For- 
est” were inhabited and supplying the 
products of farm, orchard, garden, and 
dairy, for which much of this “wilder- 
ness” is admirably adapted. 

FRANK EXLINI 
Portrait of 
an Angry Editor 


"Pipe er pea ... 1S everywhere recog- 
nized as little more than a second- 
rate sewer for uncouth ebullitions of a 
jaundiced corps of writers. That it has 
any considerable circulation is due to a 
morbid instinct more or less latent in all 
humans. Nebuchadnezzar ate grass with 
the beasts of the field; Job sought so- 
lace: at the dungheap; a few people here 
and there are able to stomach COoL.ieEr’s 
WEEKLY. 

. We have only to consider the 
source and remember that CoLLier’s has 
been accused of using methods closely 


akin to blackmail in its attempts to secure | 


big advertising contracts. Perhaps it is 
even now seeking to force a subsidy from 
the commercial clubs of Oklahoma. If 
so, it will meet with no success. The 


fulminations of ignorance, while disgust- | 


ing, are of no ultimate consequence 

In passing, it might not be amiss to 
remark that CoLLier’s is evidently edited 
by small-minded individuals, whose lack 
of ability is only accentuated by their 
lack of courage. From a sheltered re- 
treat in New York they exude filth and 
direct it at this splendid —— The 
skunk squirts his stink from behind a 


stump; the unknown writers of CoL.ter’s 
from behind the stock bales of a hig | 


publishing corporation 


Enid (Okla.) Events 
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A car you can afford to run 


Franklin Little Six “30” $2900 
A light, medium size, 5-passenger car 


“Buy a light car’ is the advice you hear from auto- 
mobile owners everywhere. Heavy cars cost too 
much for tires and gasoline. 


This FRANKLIN Little Six gives two to three times 
the gasoline mileage of a heavy car. The heavy 
car requires a big engine and excessive fuel con- 
sumption to move it. 


The FRANKLIN direct air-cooled engine is naturally 
economical of fuel. 


The world’s gasoline economy records are held by 
the FRANKLIN. We have a book of facts about these 
records; it also tells why the FRANKLIN is easy on 
tires and why it uses so little gasoline and oil. Write 
for the Franklin Economy Book. 


Light weight on large tires gives maximum tire 
service. Blowouts are avoided. 98% of FRANKLIN 
owners do not carry extra tires. 


The FRANKLIN direct air-cooling system requires no 
attention; there is nothing to get out of order; no 
freezing in winter nor over rheating in summer. 


The Entz Electric starting and lighting system used 
on FRANKLIN cars does not add a aaah operating 
control. ‘There are no pedals and buttons to work 
nor gears to mesh. 


To start and stop the engine, throw the switch ‘‘on”’ 
and “‘off.”’ The switch is left ‘‘on’ while driving ; 
therefore, when the engine would ordinarily stall, 
the starter keeps it running. 


Ralph Hamlin, a Los Angeles business man, driving 
a FRANKLIN, won the Los Angeles-Phoenix Desert 
Race—the hardest and longest road race ever run; 
the hardest test for direct air-cooling. 


Do you wonder why a man risks his life driving a 
race so hard and so dangerous? It is for the love of 
the sport and the glory of winning. 


Mr. Hamlin’s book, ‘‘Winning the Desert Race,” 
while it says but little about any car, is an eye-opener 
on what really counts in automobile construction. 
We send the book on request. 


Strength with light weight is the principle of 
FRANKLIN design. Materials are used scientifically. 
Weight and strength are in the right proportion. 


The result is a car which stands up under the most 
severe service ; a car with big ability and low operat- 
ing and up-keep cost. 


Our new catalogue is ready. Franklin Six ‘‘38,"’... ......$3600 
é Franklin ‘‘Little-Six’’ ‘*30,°' $2900 

Please write for it ; Rs : 
ae “ Frinkin Four “20, 0s. s< $2000 
Franklin ‘‘18" Runabout, ...$1650 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


21 Franklin Square Syracuse N Y 
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It will pay you to place your 
next policy in the Postal 
Life Insurance Company 


s10-000.000 1912 STATE DEPARTMENT AUDIT 1912 /s¢oysercs0°° 


The triennial audit, just concluded, was a most exhaustive inquiry, made 
possible because the Company eliminates all branch offices and agents, conduct- 


ing its business under one roof—from a single headquarters, 


New York. 


the Home Office in 


The inquiry was made thorough because it was the first examination since the 


Postal absorbed another, and a larger company, 


and also because the State 


Superintendent recognized that his official report would be a practical certifica- 


tion of the Company to other 
rigid New York requirements and of the strict 


State Superintendents: the latter, mindful of the 
supervision of its Insurance 


Department, have agreed that a company measuring up to New York State 
standards would be accepted and accredited in other States. 


The outcome is therefore flattering to the Postal Life, 
and commends it to thoughtful insurers everywhere. 


The Chief Examiner of 
life companies in_ his 
statement submitted to 
the Honorable William 
Temple Emmet, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, re- 
fers to the high order of 
the Postal’s risks secured 
by the non-agency meth- 
od, and to the progress of 
the Company in bringing 
its organization to a high 
standard of efficiency. 

He adds that the cost 
of securing business by 
advertising and _ corre- 
spondence has not in- 
creased pro rata, with the 
new business’ written. 
The business-getting ex- 
pense will therefore, as 
contended by the Com- 
pany, decrease from year 
to year. 

He also adds that part 
of the cost of advertising 
should be charged to old 
business, as continued 
publicity has a tendency 
to keep up the confidence 
of policyholders and re- 
tain them. 

The examination covers 
many pages of a printed 


Net Cost Lowest in the 


POSTAL 


because 


1st. Commission Dividends, co 
responding to ; 1e commissions 
other comps $ pay their agents, 
go to Postal Pe lie yholders the 
first year. 

2d. Renewal-Commission Divi- 
dends and Office-expense Sav- 





ings covered by the 


guaranteed dividends go to Policy- 
holders in subsequent years 

3d, The Usual contingent policy- 
dividends, enhanced by Postal Life 
economies, still further reduce the 
cost each year after the first. 


@ 


Superintendent Emmet 
in a memorandum filed 
with the Examiners’ Re- 
port December 16th, 1912, 
calls special attention to 
the writing of insurance 
by mail as bringing the 
policyholders into commu- 
nication with the home 
office. He states that the 
report shows a general 
improvement in the con- 
dition of the Company. 

There is merit, he fur- 
thermore states, in the 
health-work of the Medi- 
cal Department, not only 
to the Company and its 
policyholders but to the 
general public as well. 

Particular reference is 
made to the absence of 
litigation arising from 
questions with POSTAL 
policyholders. 

He speaks of the num- 
ber of improvements made 
in the handling of its 
business, and points out 
that gains have been 
made notwithstanding the 
considerable expenditure 
in 1912 for betterment of 


‘ the Company's pi operties. 
document on file at the Pan; 1 


State Department. 





Thus is the Company commended by the highest authorities to 
the public. The official endorsements, the conduct of its busi- 
ness through publicity channels, and its operations subject 
to the United States postal authorities, carry confidence to 
intending insurers, as ‘well as to its own body of policyholders. 


Total Assets and Liabilities 


At the close of the examination the The company’s reserves and other as- 
Company had over $50,000,000 sets are in approved securities, includ- 
insurance in force; the policy and ing state, municipal and railroad 
other liabilities were fully covered by bonds; bonds and mortgages, real es- 
statutory and departmental reserves tate, policy- loans, accrued interest, de- 
amounting to $10,029,510.10 with ferred net-premiums, cash in bank 
an excess or surplus to policyhoiders and various other items, aggregating 
of $226,874.55 $10,256,384.65 

In writing the Company for particulars for yourself, please give: 
First, your fad name; Second, your occupation; Third, the exact date of 
your birth. Also mention CoLtier’s of February 15. 

Bear in mind no agent will be sent to visit you. The POSTAL dis- 
penses with agents, and pays to you in cash or credits you in equivalent 
dividends, or paid-up insurance, the amount of agency commissions. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The Only Non-Agency Company in America 
Wm. R. MALONE, President Postal Life Building 35 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 





The Rubbers of a Gentleman 





Worn by Men of Good Taste 


everywhere because they are dressy, serviceable and comfortable. They 


keep the feet dry all the time in any kind of weather. [versticks 
stay on when you need them most, but they’re easy to put on and 
take off. They do not heat the feet. 

At all Good Shoe Stores 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Coddling the Ego 


(Continued from page 17) 


sophistication without having undergone 
an operation, but to pass muster she must 
know the simple life of the sanatorium. 
Also, for master sophistication, she must 
be an adept in sampling sanatoria. 

“Of course | am in no sense an in- 
valid,” confides Mrs, A. to’ Mrs. B.; “my 
husband’s people would begin publicly 
to pity me and privately to sympathize 
with him for having married me if I tried 
that. I am simply tired out by the de- 
mands of family and social life.” 

“Tired out by the demands of family 
and social life,” agrees Mrs. B., echoing 
the well-known formula; “and the mas- 
sage and baths and simple outdoor life 
are just what we need. It's so much bet- 
ter than a trip abroad, for in Europe you 
do have to look out for things, while in 
these sanatoriums you have no personal 
responsibility at all. Are you going to 
Hartridge’s this time?” 

“N-no,” says Mrs. A. dubiously, “I 
think not.” 

“What's the matter?” asks Mrs. B. 

sagerly. 

“IT wouldn't say the place was running 
down, exactly,” says Mrs. A. carefully; 
“but it is getting to be full of fick farmers’ 
wives. Of course such people never really 
have anything the matter with their 
nerves; it’s just imagination. What is 
there in the country to upset their nerv- 
ous system? What I really mind is that 
these women never know anyone that you 
know, and they insist on telling you all 
about their Dorcas societies and the whole 
village history. It is picturesque for a 
while and then it becomes wearing. I sup- 
pose you will go again to Halcyon Hall?” 

“Not at all,” says Mrs. B.; “I didn’t like 
the new doctor they got in. They have 
discharged him now, and I should think 
they would! He antagonized nearly every- 
one. His place was not a high-class sana- 
torium, but the free ward of a hospital. 
lirst of all, he’d come in with a breezy 
laugh in the morning. Now, my dear, if 
you were recovering from appendicitis, a 
breezy laugh might do very well—” 

But it seems to jar when you are suf- 
fering from overstrain,” put in Mrs. A. 

“Exactly. After guffawing his way in, 
he'd sit down, a long distance off, and say, 
with an insufferably cheerful air: ‘Now, 
don’t you try to tell me how you are this 
morning; I’ll tell you how you are; you're 
all right. You hear me?  Yov’re all 
right.’ ” 

“How horrid,’ says Mrs. A.; “if you 
were a mother of six, who had to get 
back to the washtub, he mizht talk that 
way. I don’t wonder they discharged him.” 

“But wait, that isn’t the worst. He 
would go on to say things like this: ‘You 
aren't sick, you are just lazy and selfish. 
If you hadn’t worn yourself out with 
bridge and such futilities this winter, you 
would be home taking care of your hus- 
band and your boys, or you'd be off with 
them roughing it in some nice summer 
camp. Instead of which, here you are, as 
self-centered as St. Simeon Stylites (1 
never heard of him, did you?), when 
all that’s the matter with you is a bad 
case of being spoiled.’ a 

“The brute!” cried Mrs. A. “I wonder 
he lasted the season.” 

“He didn’t. They say they have a nice, 
sympathetic and intelligent doctor in his 
stead. But he spoiled the place for me, 
quite. I’m thinking of trying Arbuthnot 
House.” , 

“T have heard that their doctors are all 
old and tiresome. I am considering the 
Lea. They say that very charming people 
go there. Mrs. Saunders and Louise 
went last year, and there was such a nice 
widow with plenty of money there, and 
her son came up often for the week ends; 
her husband left her all the money, and 
this son was very devoted. He fell in 
love with Louise. The widow liked 
Louise, too, and the match was made 
They say the New York Four Hundred, 
or at least people that know the Four 
Hundred, are beginning to go. If we are 
condemned to those places, if we have to 
go for the sake of our dear ones, we 
might as well pick out places where we'll 
meet congenial people.” 

\h, yes, indeed, if we have to suffer, let 
us do it amid fashionable surroundings, 
where the officials can tell by looking at 
our clothes how many extras we may be 
lured into demanding. 


HE place in which the patient may be 
most efficiently and subtly coddled i 
in one of the up-to date institutions, where 
they go in for advanced neuropathy. Som« 


of them are called “schools of health.” 
While they chiefly treat nerves, in order 
not to overlook any bets they will admit 
patients suffering from heart trouble, jn- 
digestion, or rheumatism. 

The more fashionable the places are. 
the more rigorously they shut out pa- 
tients who would disturb the harmony 
of the sanatorium—that is, patients who 
are sick from heavy depression or who 
are physical eyesores, disturbing to the 
convalescents who are so well able to pay 
for harmony. 

This harmony is willing to embrace 
business and professional men and women 
worn out by work, students who have 
broken down, and particularly society 
women worn out by pleasure. Also, these 
places make an appeal to languid young 
women without definite aim in life. The 
authorities do or do not say that what 
chiefly ails these young women is the fact 
that they do not have to work for their 
living. Consequently, they are aimless 
and unhappy; they think that their parents 
misunderstz and them, and they know that 
the ordinary round of life at home and in 
society is unsatisfactory, and that they 
don’t seem to be getting anything they 
really want, or to be wanting anything 
they can really have. In fine, an up-to- 
date sanatorium offers a cure to all pa- 
tients, save those who are not a good busi- 
ness investment. Its advantages vary 
from a chance to play poker to something 
that looks like a course in dramatic art; 
at least, in some places, on the score of 
teaching a tense woman to relax, they 
show her how to sit and stand and breathe 
and use her voice, and speak attractively. 
It is very agreeable to go into an expen- 
sive sanatorium with the notion of being 
petted for pay, and come out such a 
poised, radiant creature that people go on 
petting you because you are so nice. 


HE treatment is very flattering. Inthe 

first place, the assumption is that ordi- 
nary medical teaching and practice tend too 
often to limit the attention solely to the 
disease, instead of studying and treating 
the individual as a whole. ‘Therefore, it 
is not sufficient to make a correct diag- 
nosis of your present physical condition; 
it is also necessary to study thoroughly 
your physiological and psychological char- 
acteristics. An agree: = sympathetic doc- 
tor will sit with you by the hour (at so 
much per) with inscrutable face, and that 
air, gentle but superior, which they all 
wear. You, having skimmed over as 
quickly as possible the disagreeable phases 
which relate to your body, begin to talk 
fully and freely about your soul. You 
may say “I feel” to him nine times to the 
paragraph, and he will never show by the 
flicker of an eyelid that he has heard it 
all hundreds of times. You will tell him 
thoughts and feelings that you are quite 
sure no one has ever had before; if he is 
a good doctor he will wait till the ego 
poison is running freely from your system, 
like sap out of a maple tree, and then he 
will proceed to show you how many peo- 
ple have felt just that way, and that you 
are not unique at all. You are just self- 
centered (though not so much so as most 
patients), and when you are well you 
won't believe you were ever in such a 
state. And long before you wish to stop 
clinging to him he will put you on your 
own feet—that is, unless he is a doctor 
who wants to get rich quickly, in which 
case he will let you cling as long as your 
money holds out. 

The reader who understands will take 
with a full grain of salt any light remarks 
made by anyone who has had no expert- 
ence of real mental illness. A sick soul is 
as grave a misfortune as a sick body. The 
prosperous and the happy and the pachy- 
dermic do not realize this; those whom 
life has pretty well let off from grief can- 
not be expected to know what a sick soul 
means. Therefore, a good many of the 
unhappy prefer to make a joke of it, or 
they cannot manage this, to be silent and 
set off in a corner where they need not 
depress happy people 


HE views on the sanatorium of a 
farmer’s wife, a shrewd old woman, 

are perhaps worth while, since she had 
worked hard and observed keenly all her 
life. . 
‘There’s a lot of highfalutin’ w vords, 
she said, “to cover up plain terms. They 


say ‘Hydrotherapy, in its many methods 
of application, is most efficacious Well, 
{ found all that meant was just hot and 


cold water put in you or on you in the 
various ways Anybody would know 
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Coddling the Ego 


(Concluded from page 2% 


water is a good thing. Then they say 
‘Heliotherapy,’ and that seems to mean 
sitting in the sun and air. They put some 
extra frills on by making you take your 
clothes off, so to speak, but all they mean 
js just plain light and air. ‘They say 
‘Hygienic method,’ and that just means 
these things I've been teiling you of, and 
sensible food and exercise and rest. We all 
know how good those things are at home. 

“But the trouble is, we wouldn't do it 

home. If we tried to look after our- 
selves, we'd do it every once in a while as 
we nibble at a box of candy. We come 
here, and they give us a written program 
that y* us what we have to do and what 
has to be done to us, from the time we 
get up till they give us our final bath and 
massage at night. The advantage is that 
we don’t have to do any of the thinking 
ourselves; we haven't got to plan for a 
minute of the time. If we had wills 
strong enough to control circumstances 


and control ourselves, if we could keep 
the neighbors on one side from using the 
grass cutter at 4 a. m., and on the other 
side from honking home in the motor at 
2 a.m.; and if we had the mental stamina 
to prescribe our own diet and exercises, 
we wouldn't need to come here. But the 
fact is we pay to have the circumstances 
fixed for us, and the will exercised upon 
us instead of by us. 
too. When you think of the senseless 
rushing way we Americans live, you can 
see that these sanatoriums are a cross be- 
tween a hospital and the hereafter.” 

“Do you ever question the morality « 
them—because they do tend to 
hypochondriacs ?” 

“When you stop to consider the poor 
families of such people,” said the old 
lady, with a sly smile, “isn’t it a good 
thing that there’s some place where they 
can immune the hypochondriacs and get a 
good rest themselves at home?” 


f 
cater to 


The Zayat Kiss 


(Continued from page 19) 


“Lounge up and down outside, Petrie. 
Everyone has cleared off now. It is get- 
ting late. Keep your eyes open and be 
on your guard. I thought I had the start, 
but he is here before me, and, what is 
probably knows by now that 
[ am here, too.” 

With which he entered the house and 
left me out in the square, with leisure 
to think, to try to understand. 


worse, he 


HE crowd which usually haunts the 

scene of a sensational crime had been 
cleared away, and it had been circulated 
that Sir Crichton had died from natural 
causes. The intense heat having driven 
most of the residents out of town, prac- 
tically I had the square to myself, and | 
gave myself up to a brief consideration 
of the mystery in which I so suddenly 
had found myself involved. 

By what agency had Sir Crichton met 
his death? Did Nayland Smith know? 
[ rather suspected that he did. What was 
the hidden significance of the perfumed 
envelope? Who was that mysterious per- 
sonage whom Smith so evidently dreaded, 
who had attempted his life, who presuma 
bly had murdered Sir Crichton? = Sir 
Crichton Davey, during the time that he 
had held office in India and during his 
long term of service at’ home, had earned 
the good will of all, British and native 
alike. Who was his secret enemy? 

Something touched me lightly on the 
shoulder 

I turned, with my heart fluttering like 
a child's. This night’s work had imposed a 
severe strain even upon my callous nerves. 

\ girl wrapped in a hooded opera 
cloak stood at my elbow, and, as_ she 
glanced up at me, I thought that I never 
had seen a face so seductively lovely nor 
f so unusual a type. With the skin of a 
perfect blonde, she had eyes and lashes 
as black as a Creole’s, which, together with 
her full red lips, told me that this beau 
tiful stranger, whose touch had so startled 
me, was not a child of our northern shores. 

“Forgive me,” she said, speaking with 
an odd, pretty accent, and laying a slim 
hand with jeweled fingers confidingly 
upon my arm, “if I starthd you. But 
is it true that Sit richton Davey has 
been murdered ?” 


| LOOKED into her big, questioning eyes, 
a harsh suspicion laboring in my mind, 
but could read nothing in their mysteri 
ous depths—only I wondered anew at my 
questioner’s beauty. The grotesque idea 


momentarily possessed me that, were the 
hloom of her red lips due to art and not 
to nature, their kiss would leave—though 
not indelibly—just such a mark as I had 
seen upon the dead man’s hand. But | 
dismissed the fantastic notion as bred of 
the night’s horrors, and worthy only of 
a medieval legend No doubt she was 
some friend or acquaintance of Sir Crich 
ton’s who ] ed close 


I cannot say that he has been mut 
dered,” I replied, acting upon the latter 
supposition and seeking to tell her what 
she aske gently as possible “But 
he is 

“Dead 

I nodde 

She sed her eyes and uttered a low, 
moaning sound, swaying dizzily Think 

1 


ing she was about to swoon, I threw my 
arm round her shoulders to support her, 
but she smiled sadly and pushed me 
gently away. 

“T am quite well, thank you,” she said 

“You are certain? Let me walk with 
you until you feel quite sure of yourself.” 

She shook her head, flashed a_ rapid 
glance at me with her beautiful eyes, and 
looked away in a sort of sorrowful em 
barrassment, for which I was entirely at 
a loss to account. Suddenly she resumed 

“IT cannot let my name be mentioned i 
this dreadful matter, but—I think I have 
some information—for the police. Will you 
give this to—whomever you think proper ?” 

She handed me a sealed envelope, again 
met my eyes with one of her dazzling | 
glances, and hurried away. Se had gone 
no more than ten or twelve yards, and I 
still was standing bewildered, watching | 
her graceful, retreating figure, when she 
turned abruptly and came back. Without 
looking directly at me, but alternately 
glancing toward a distant corner of the 
square and toward the house of Major 
General Platt-Houston, she made the fol- 
lowing extraordinary request: 

“Tf you would do me a very great 
service, for which I always would be 
grateful’—she glanced at me with pas- 
sionate intentness—“when you have given 
my message to the proper person, leave 
him and do not go near him any more 
to-night !” 


B" FORE I could find words to reply she 
roi sd up her cloak and ran. Before 
[ could determine whether or not to fol- 
low her (for her words had aroused anew 
all my worst suspicions) she had disap- 
peared! I heard the whirr of a restarted 
motor at no great distance, and in the 
instant that Nayland Smith came running 
down the steps I knew that 
at my post. 


It’s really worth it, | 


‘You Can’t 
| Lock Them Out— 


had nodded | 


“Smith!” I cried as he joined me, “tell | 


me what we must do! 

And rapidly I 
incident. 

My friend looked very grave; then a 
grim smile crept round his lips. 

“She was a big card to play,” he said; 
“but he did not know that I held one to 
beat it.” 
“What! 
she?” 

“She is one of the 
the enemy’s armory, 


You know this girl? Who is 
finest weapons in 
Petrie. But a woman 
is a two-edged sword, and treacherous 
To our. great fortune, she has 
formed a sudden predilection, character 
istically Oriental, for yourself. Oh, you 
may smile, but it is evident. She was em 
ployed to get this letter placed in my 
hands. Give it to me.” 


good 


I did so. 

“She has succeeded. Smell 
Hi _— the envelope under my nose, 

and, with a sudden sense of nausea, 

recog mized the strange perfume 

“You know what this presaged in Sit 
Crichton’s case? Can you doubt any 
longer? She did not want you to share 
my fate, Petrie.” 

“Smith,” I said unsteadily, “I have fol- 


lowed your lead blindly in this horrible 
business and have not pressed for an ex 
planation, but I must insist before | 


acquainted him with the | 





AIMS EASY AS POINTING YOUR FINGER 






Burglars! 


I’S their business—their art—to pick locks, to avoid burglar alarms, 
to get in when they make up their minds to get in. 
Every lock maker knows this. 


Every policeman and detective 
knows it. 


You will know it only too well the night you wake with a 
start and have to face them. 

Get ready for that night. For you can out-arm any burglar. You 
can protect your home and family with an unfailing defender—the ten- 
shot Savage Automatic. 


Its quick, sure, instinctive aiming will never fail you—even in the 
dark. Its ten quick shots 


one to each trigger pull—gives 
arsenal of detense. 


you a real 
Its very possession in the home gives you a con- 
fidence that no other arm ever gave you. 

*Phone your dealer to send you a ten-shot Savage Automatic to-day—before nightfall. 

Burglar book, advice by eminent detective and police authorities, sent you for 6 
cents in stamps. 

FAMOUS SAVAGE RIFLES 

Our handsome free rifle catalogue shows and describes the latest Savage rifles, including 
new 20-shot repeater; 22 cal. 20 in. barrel; military bolt action; weight 4 lbs. Price $6.50. 
SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 822 SAVAGE 


AVENUE, UTICA, N. Y. 


THE NEW SAVAGE automatic 

















Nothing is Impossible 
to Men with Ambition 


Nothing is impossible to men with ambition! It does not make any 
difference what you want to do, there is a way to do it. 

You may think it impossible to have your earning power doubled, 
tripled or quadrupled, but the realization of such an ambition is no more 
impossible than flying from New 


York to Los Angeles 





telephon- 
ing from New York to Denver 

or telegraphing without wires 
from San Francisco to Japan, all 
of which has been done. 


F "INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | ! 
Box 11%, SCRANTON, PA, 

, maploin, without further obligation on my part, how| 

can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 





Salesmanship 
:lectrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Archi tect 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 


Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 


ence Schools offer to men with ambi- | 
Advertising 
tion, the opportunity to make their Commercial Illustrating | 


I 
The International Correspond- | 
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F you don’t believe that you are in daily danger 
from the manufacturers who are drugging, 
adulterating and debasing your foods, you 

can learn some very interesting truths by looking 
closely at the labels on a few bottles, cans or 
packages when next you visit your grocer, and 
particularly if you study the fine print to be 
found on some of them. 

You will find many products which frankly 
confess to benzoate of soda, for example,—some- 
times in large type, too. That means that the 
manufacturer knows his product will spoil in its 
container unless he embalms it. 

There’s no other reason for using that pre- 
servative. You'll find “strawberry” jams with 


~ 


ype 


labels showing that they are made of “apple- 
stock”; pickles and baking powder containing an 
admitted dose of alum; flavoring extracts made 
of ethers and colored water; catsups “artificially 
colored”—which means colored with coal-tar— 
and containing other concoctions still less appe- 
tizing, each actually labelled with its disgusting 
or dangerous ingredients! Try it and see for 
yourself. 

But this experiment won’t unmask the most 
dangerous class of food-frauds. For the law 
which instructs food-fakers to confess their sins 
on their labels does not punish convicted offend- 
ers except with absurdly trifling fines. (A man 
convicted of using wood-alcohol—which your 


on-the. 






Contains 40¢ 
| Cane Syrup. Ar- 
tificially Flavored 
and Colored with 
Caramel 


Pat up for first-class trade by 
THE CATSKILL SUGAR COMPANY 






— | 


Label 


druggist sells under the skull-and-bones label— 
was fined $10, two years after detection!) And 
so it is only the timid fraud who brands his 
product with its true contents. The others, 
who use the worst and filthiest adulterants, 
calmly lie about it as before and grin when 
they pay the tiny fines with which they are 
“punished” when caught. 

You have been helpless against the clever 
food-fakers who have learned how to make 
base adulterants and drugged stock look and 
taste like the foods which their labels claim they 
are. But now you can protect yourself abso- 
lutely against these rascals, with almost no effort 
on your part, if you will simply send for and use 





The Westfield Book of Pure Foods 








It specifies a number of the pure brands in 
each of 117 different classes of foods, sifted out 
of the many thousands analyzed in the 50,000 
experiments made during the past ten years by 
the impartial food-chemists of Westfield —the 
Pure Food Town. You can get at least one or 
more of these brands-—in each important classi- 
fication—at almost any grocery in the country. 
To be sure of a pure food-supply you need 
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BOARD OF HEALTH 2-15-1 
WESTFIELD, MASS 
Enclosed find 10 cents in silver, for 
which send me “The Westfield Book of 
Pure Foods.”’ 


ME ss eeu tenaaels 


Street 


Post Office 





My Grocer 


Address 





Some of the Trade-Marked Foods used in 
my home 


Sarrington Fal! 
pee 


Coffee 





Are you in sympathy with Collier's fight for 
ure Food 


xd 


Here are shown 


only get the book and specify one of these 
brands instead of ordering at random and ac- 
cepting anything offered to you. 

This Book was originally compiled for the 
benefit of the citizens of Westfield, Mass., but 
the Board of Health has republished it for gen- 
eral distribution and will mail a copy to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 10c in silver to cover the costs. 

When you can have protection so easily, 


‘premier’ 


Queen | 


| Olives : 


when you can be definitely sure of buying pure, 
honest, wholesome food- products by merely 
sending for this book and using it, why keep 
on running needless risks, why pay tribute to 
the men who are drugging and debasing the 
foods you and your children eat? 

Fill out the coupon and mail it today to the 
Board of Health, Westfield, Mass. The West- 
field Book makes you sure your food is pure. 
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some of the Westfield Pure Food Products 
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Write for these Books 
About South America 


and a 
South American Cruise 


HEY tell you interesting 
| facts about South America 
of which you have never 
dreamed. ‘They tell you of its 
beautiful cities, its wonderful sea- 
coast and great rivers, its snow- 
capped mountains and tropic 
valleys. 

They also give you full informa- 
tion about a 64-day cruise, cost $300 
up, leaving New York, March 22d. 
This cruise includes visits to Bahia, 
Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Monte- 
video, Buenos Ayres, San Paulo, 
Petropolis, Barbados and ‘Trinidad 
in the West Indies, and optional 
trips to Panama and Valparaiso. 

This cruise is made by the new 
Twin-Screw S.S. Vestris, 11,500 
tons, equipped with modern safety 
devices and affording passengers 
the comforts of a well appointed 
hotel. 

You who are fond of travel, who delight in 
new peoples and countries cannot afford to 
neglect this opportunity to see South America. 
Write for the books today You incur no obliga- 
tion and no expense othe: than that for a postal 
LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 

BUSK & DANIELS, Generai 
317 Produce Exchange 


Agents 
New York 








THE MORSE CLARIFIER 
A remarkable little device made 
to fit in tube adjoining reproducer 
of any make of machine. It ren- 
ders the sound doud, clear, life- 
dike and eliminates that unpleas- 
ant metallic effect. Z7housands 
of satisfied c 


MAKES A 


PHONOGRAPH 
SOUND LIFE-LIKE 


users, Easily inserted and everlasting. 





$1.00 Mailed Prepaid. Send dollar 
bill, 2c stamps or check at our risk. 

GUARA absolutely satisfactory or 
money refunded. References, any bank in 
Minneapolis. Fits all caéinet as well as horn 
machines. State make and style and if a cylin- 
der whether rubber or metal connection to horn. 
Information matter free. Dealers write. 


MORSE BROTHERS, Manufacturers and Distribut 
455 N.W.F. & M. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











SAVE MONEY-— BUILD YOUR DORY 







18 to 30 ft. 
Reduced Prices, 

Send for circulars. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Knocked-Down Frames or Patterns. 
Also Finished Dories and Motors, 18 to 30 ft. 
TOPPAN BOAT CO., 12 Haverhill St., 








Money In Poultry *" t onal: 





and Squabs "°v’: Biz Book tells how. 
Describes World’s largest 
pure-bred poultry farm sives creat mass of poultry 
information. Lowe st pric es onf wis,ecgs, incubators. gm 
Mailed 4c, FP, FOY. Box 24, Des Moines, Iowa * 
Heat, Moisture, 


Modern Improved Hatcher. 


Ventilation—all 


Meastred and regulated automatically in MANUY LEE IN- 
_ TOR: nracyeuine meas exact A great advance, no 
chance of failure Open-front-po ultry-hous * an of ventila 
tion, Better chicks them. B 


more ok 
GEO. H. LEE COMPANY, 1251 Harney St. “Omaha, Neb 
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Learn to Stuff Birds delightful art, easil 
earned at home Big Profits. Save your trophie 
one: your h« We teach men, women, boy 
by mail. Write for Free B today. N.W. School 
of Taxidermy, 4022 E lwo > id Bl dg , Omaha, Neb, 
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Be a Newspaper Artist Earn Big Money 


how to develop your talents. 
A ote for particulars. 


Pine St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Binder fer | Collier’ s $1. as ( _— Prepaid) 


Half morox 


G. T. COLEMAN, 218 
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Ihe Zayat Kiss 
(Continued from page 27) 
one step farther upon knowing what it 


all means.” 


“Just a few steps farther,” he rejoined. 


“As far as a cab. We are hardly safe 
here. Oh, you need not fear shot or 
knives. The man whose servants are 


watching us now scorns to employ such 
clumsy, telltale weapons.” 


ULL up the window on your side, 
Petrie, and look out behind. Good! 
We’ve started.” 

The cab moved off with a metallic jerk, 
and I turned and looked back through the 
little window in the rear. 

“Some one has got into another cab. 
It is following ours, I think.” 

Nayland Smith lay back and laughed 
unmirthfully. 

“Petrie,” he said, “if I escape alive 
from this business I shall know that I 
bear a charmed life.” 

I made no reply as he pulled out the 
dilapidated pouch and filled his pipe. 

“You have asked me to explain mat- 
ters,” he continued, “and I will do so to 
the best of my ability. You no doubt 
wonder why a servant of the British Gov- 
ernment, lately stationed in Burma, sud- 
denly appears in London in the character 
of a detective. I am here, Petrie—and I 
bear credentials from the very highest 
sources—because, quite by accident, I 
came upon a clue. Following it up in 
the ordinary course of routine, I obtained 
evidence of the existence and malignant 
activity of a certain man. At the present 
stage of the case I should not be justified 
in terming him the emissary of an East- 
ern power, but I may say that representa- 
tions are shortly to be made to that 
power’s ambassador in London.” 


H* paused and glanced back toward 
the pursuing cab. 


“There is little to fear until we arrive 
home,” he said calmly. “Afterward there 
is much. To continue: This man, whether 
a fanatic or a duly appointed agent, is, 
unquestionably, the most malign and for- 
midable personality existing in the known 
world to-day. He is a linguist who speaks 
with almost equal facility in any of the 
civilized languages and in most of the 
barbaric. He is an adept in all the arts 
and sciences which a great university 
could teach him. He also is an adept in 
certain obscure arts and sciences which 
no university of to-day can teach. He 
has the brains of any three men of genius. 
Petrie, he is a mental giant.” 

“You amaze me!” I said. 


“As to his mission among men. Why 
did M. Jules Furneaux fall dead in a 
Paris opera house? Because of heart 
failure? No! Because his last speech 
had shown that he held the key to the 
secret of Tongking. What became of the 
Grand Duke Stanislaus? Elopement? 
Suicide? Nothing of the kind. He alone 


was fully alive to Russia’s growing peril. 
He alone knew the truth about Mongolia. 
Why was Sir Crichton Davey murdered? 
Xecause had the work he was engaged 
upon ever seen the light, it would have 
shown him to be the only living English- 
man who understood the importance of 
the Tibetan frontiers. Is there a man who 
would arouse the West to a sense of the 
awakening of the East, that the millions 
only await their leader? He willdie. And 
this only one phase of the devilish 
campaign. The others I can merely sur- 
mise.” 

“But, Smith, this is almost incredible! 
What perverted genius controls this aw- 
ful secret movement ?” 

“Tmagine a person, tall, lean, and feline, 
high shouldered, with a brow like Shake- 
speare and a face like Satan, a close- 
shaven skull, and long, magnetic eyes of 
the true cat green. Invest him with all 
the cruel cunning of an entire Eastern 
race, accumulated in one giant intellect, 
with all the resources of science past and 
Imagine that awful being and 
mental picture of Dr. Fu- 
yellow peril incarnate in 
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“Why 
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intercepted ?” 

Smith laughed. 

Useless, in the first place. Wherever 
went he would find us. And of 
to arrest his creatures? We 


have been followed here,” I said. 
did you make no attempt to throw 
off the track, to have them 
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Don’t Overlook 


“The 0. HENRY-KIPLING Coupon’ 
on the Bottom of this Page 


It is Valuable 


If you paid $125 for the only 
other subscription edition of “'O. 
Henry’’ in existence —this does not 
interest you. Otherwise you can’t af- 
ford to miss it. 

For if you sign and return promptly “The 
Henry-Kipling Coupon’’ below it not only gives 
you the chance of getting an attractive set of Kipling 
but also FREE FOR EXAMINATION a new com- 
Henry’ in 12 Beautiful Volumes. 

It enables you if satisfied to become one of 14,000 enthusiastic peo- 
ple who, within a few short weeks since a popular priced edition of 
‘‘O. Henry’s’’ complete work has been put on the market, have eagerly 
seized the chance to secure this splendid bargain. 

Join “The O. Henry Club.” Just sign “The O. Henry-Kipling 
Coupon” below and then you will understand why it is “O. Henry”’ 
has so swiftly made his way into the hearts of a constantly growing 
audience until he has become the most widely read short story writer 
in the world today. 


Just Join “THE 0. HENRY CLUB” 


It costs you nothing to investigate—but you must be prompt 
if you wish to get the 6 Volume Kipling without cost 
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without charge, 
plete set of “O 


Then you will understand as never 
before why other nations are going wild 


Join it and then only will you un- 
derstand why “O. Henry” is hailed as 


ag American Kipling,” “The Y.M. overhim. Why memorials to him are 
G Boccaccio,’ ‘Master of the Short being prepared; why universities are 
Cacti **Creator ofa New Literature,’’ planning tablets to his memory; why 
‘*Discovererof Romancein New York’s text books of English Literature are 


including his stories; why colleges are 
discussing his place in literature; why 
theatrical firms are vying for rights to 
dramatize his stories; why newspapers 
all over the country are continually of- 
fering big sums for the right to reprint 
his stories. 


The American World Meets in “O. Henry’s” 
Pages and Gets to Know Itself Better 


His books are Inimitable—Human as the Clasp of 
a Friend’s Hand and as Alive as the Laughter of 
a Child. A Born Writer of Short Stories—The 
Color of American Soil Teems in His Pages. 
Not to know “O. Henry” is to Confess Oneself 
Unfamiliar With the Best of American Fiction. 


Streets,’’ ‘‘The American de Maupas- 
sant,’’ ‘‘The Homer of the Tenderloin,” 
‘*Founder of a New Style,’’ ‘‘ America’s 
Greatest Story Teller,’’ ‘‘The 20th Cen- 


tury Haroun-Al-Rashid who takes you 
to every corner of his beloved Bagdad— 


New York.”’ 

















a, bane How Gimbel Brothers Keng 
Steeles Can Make This Offer Stories 











Realizing the extraordinary popularity of ‘‘O. Henry’’ 
and desiring to add to the ever increasing popularity of 
our book department, we are able—by promising to 
spread broadcast the news that at last ). Henry’s”’ 
complete works have been collected—to secure from the 

publishers such concessions for a short time introduc- 

tory sale as to give you and every one who loves books 
a splendid offer and a splendid bargain—to place on 
your library shelves a complete ). Henry”’ 
for only a fraction of $125 (the price charged for the 
only other subscription set in existence) and further 
than this enable you to pay for it at the low rate of 
only $1 a month for a few months. 

And oes than all this to make sure that every 
set of ‘‘O. Henry”’ we have on hand is disposed of 
while our low priced offer is on, and in order to 
get quick attention and prompt action we will 

give a set of Kipling to every one who buys the 

). Henry’’ within the next few days. 


Send Back Both Sets 
if You Like 


Sign the coupon and both sets go to you on 


set of ‘‘( 


approval at our expense. If after inspection 
you are not highly delighted send them 
back all charges collect. 

This is a splendid chance for those who 
act promptly. Sign the Coupon. That’s 
all you have to do. 

. HENRY CLUB 
GIMBEL BROS. NEW YORK 











O. HENRY CLUB, Gimbel Brothers, New York City Coll. 2-15-18 
Send me on approval, charges paid by you, the set of ““O. Henry’s”’ orks in 12 volumes, gold 

tops, full th binding \I he 6-v 1 set of Kipling, bound in cloth FREI If I keep the 

books I will remit $1.00 per month for 1 s fo e “O. Henry et and retain the Kipling set 

fre« Otherwise ] ll, within ten days, r bo at your expense 
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Free 


Acid Test 
Papers 










and 
take 
/ your first 
Ve -/ step toward 
SS/ the prevention 


/ 


SY of tooth decay. 


‘The test papers will show you 
whether or not you have Acid 
Mouth and how it is overcome by 





PE BECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


Dental authorities assert that 95% of 
tooth decay is caused by Acid Mouth. 
The almost indestructible enamel is 
not proof against the acids that accu- 
mulate in the moutn. When this hard 
tooth armor has once been gradually 
dissolved in an ‘‘acid mouth,’” the 
softer interior of the tooth rapidly 
disintegrates. 





Hence the way to save your teeth is 
to preserve the enamel by removing, 
with Pebeco Tooth Paste, the cause 
of the enamel's destruction. 


Pebeco neutralizes ‘“‘acid mouth” be 
cause it was perfected for this purpose 
by a great scientist It also destroys the 
germs that are at once the ciuse and the 
result of this mouth acidity. It is a per- 
fect cleanser and deodorant, restoring 
whiteness to the teeth and insuring a 
delightfully refreshing sensation in the 
mouth and a sweet, wholesome breath, 
especially to the man who smokes. 


Send for Free Trial Tube 
. and Acid Test Papers 
* 





* *eheco is the product of the hy 

@ gienic laboratories of P. Beiersdorf 

®. & Company, Hamburg, Germany, 

ind is sold in large 50c tubes 

by all ee As so little 
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Holstein Cows’ Milk 
Makes Babies Thrive 


You've noticed how vigorously breast-fed bab 


ies 


grow. Nothing disturbsthem. They seem to have 


unlimitec d reserve force. And just because th 
food is exactly right 


eir 


Give your baby Holstein milk, and there’s no 
reason why it should not make the same splendid 
progress. 

Holstein milk corresponds very closely to breast 
milk. It’s not too rich, and the cr eam (or fat) is in 
tiny particles that yield rapidly tothe digestive fluids 

Inordinary milk,the cream particles are more than 
twice as large; they form large heavy curds that 
have a tendency to cling together in a solid mass 
and stay too long in the stomach. Such milk is a 
great tax upon the digestion of any infant 

Try Holstein milk. It comes from cows famous 
for their constitutional vitality, and will build the 
vigorous constitution your baby needs. 

Holstein milk costs no more than other milk. | 
your milkmanec innot ply you, W rite us 
Send for our free book “The Story of Holstein M 





HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 


5-T American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont 


The Zayat Kiss 


Continued from page 29 


prove nothing against them. Further, it 
is evident that an attempt is to be made 


| upon my life to-night—and by the same 
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means that proved so successful in the 
case of poor Sir Crichton.” 


His square jaw grew truculently promi- | 
nent, and he leaped stormily to his feet, | 
shaking his clenched fists toward the | 


window. 

“The villain!” he cried. “The fiend- 
ishly clever villain! suspected that Sir 
Crichton was next, and I was right. But 


I came too late, Petrie! That hits me | 
| hard, old man, To think that I knew and 


yet failed to save him!” 
He resumed his seat, smoking hard 
“Fu-Manchu has made the blunder com- 
mon to all men of unusual genius,” he 
said. “He has underrated his adversary. 


He has not given me credit for perceiv- | 


ing the meaning of the scented messages. 
He has thrown away one powerful weapon 
to get such a message into my hands 
and he thinks that, once safe within doors, 
I shall sleep, unsuspecting, and die as Sir 
Crichton died. But without the indiscre- 
tion of your charming friend I should 
have known what to expect when I re- 
ceived her ‘information,’ which, by the 
way, consists of a blank sheet of paper.” 

“Smith,” I broke in, “who is she?” 

“She is either lu-Manchu’s daughter, 
his wife, or his slave I am inclined to 
helieve the latter, for she has no will but 
his will, except’—with a quizzical glance 

“in a certain instance.” 

“How can you jest with some awful 
thing—Heaven knows what—hanging over 
your head?) What is the meaning of these 
perfumed envelopes? How did Sir Crich- 
ton die?” 


“H& died of the Zayat Kiss. Ask me 
what that is and | reply ‘I do not 
know.’ The zayats are the Burmese cara- 
vansaries, or rest houses. Along a certain 
route—upon which | set eyes for the first 
and only time upon Dr. Fu-Manchu— 
travelers who use them sometimes die as 
Sir Crichton died, with nothing to show 
the cause of death but a little mark upon 
the neck, face, or limb, which has earned 
in those parts the title of the ‘Zayat Kiss.’ 
The rest houses along that route are 
shunned now. I have my theory, and | 
hope to prove it to-night if I live. This was 
my principal reason for not enlightening 
Dr. Cleeve. Even walls have ears where 
Fu-Manchu is concerned. I wanted an 
opportunity to study the Zayat Kiss in 
operation, and [| shall have one.” 

“But the scented envelopes ? 

“In the swampy forests of the district 
| have referred toa rare species of orchid, 
almost green and with a peculiar scent, 
is sometimes met with. I recognized the 
heavy perfume at once. I take it that 
the thing which kills the travelers is at- 
tracted by this orchid. You will notice 
that the perfume clings to whatever it 
touches. I doubt if it can be washed off 
in the ordinary way. After at least one 





unsuccessful attempt to kill Sir Crichton | 


-you recall that he thought there was 
something concealed in his study on a 
previous occasion?—Fu-Manchu hit upon 
the perfumed envelopes. He may have a 


supply of these green orchids in his pos- | 


session—possibly to feed the creature. 
Vhat creature? How could any crea 
ture have got into Sir Crichton’s room 
to-night ?” 
“You no doubt observed that I exam 
ined the grate of the study. I found a 


fair quantity of fallen soot. I at once 
assumed, since it appeared to be the only 
means of entrance, that something had 
been dropped down; and I took it for 


granted that the thing, whatever it was, 
must still he concealed either in the study 


or in the library. But when I had ob 
tained the evidence of the groom. Wills. 
| perceived that the cry from the lane o1 


from the park was a signal. I noted that 
the movements of anyone seated at the 
study table were visible, in shadow. on 


| the blind, and that the study occupied the 


corner of a two-storied wing and, there- 
fore, had a short chimney. What did the 
signal mean? That Sir Crichton had 
lez aped up from his chair and either had 


received the Zayat Kiss or had seen the 


ing which some one on the roof had 
lowered down the straight chimney It 
was the signal to withdraw that deadly 
thing. By means of the iron stairway at 


the rear of Major General Platt-Hous- 





ton’s | quit ea c uned acces + +] 
roof above Sir Crichton’s study nd | 
found this 

Out from his pocket Nayland Smith 








The Thing that Makes a 
Pen Write 


Keeps the Parker 


from Leaking 


HY do pens write? Because the 

touch of pen point to paper creates A 

Capillary Altraction—that force 

which makes lamp wicks draw, etc. It 
draws the ink from pen point onto paper. 

Why do fountain pens smear your fingers ? 
Because in an ordinary fountain pen some ink 
stays in the straight feed tube, when you set 
the pen in your pocket, point up. And when 
your body-heat—98 degrees— heats the air 
in the pen barrel, the air expands, rushes up 
the inky feed tube—pushes the ink up and 
out around the writing end of pen— and 
blacks your fingers when you remove pen cap. 

But the Parker—unlike any other pen-—has 
a curved feed tube, the famous Lucky Curve. 
One end touches barrel wall—see X-ray. 
This touch creates Capillary Attraction’, 
which draws all ink down out of the feed 
tube the instant you turn your Parker point 
up, and before the air expands. 

Thus the thing that makes pens write 
keeps the Parker from smearing your fingers 
—to wit: Capillary Attraction. 

Parker 14K gold nibs with points of hardest Irid- 
ium write without scratc ing. arker pear Hea 
Ink Controller won’t let ink flow too fast or too slow. 
The new Parker Disappearing Clip clutches like a 
drowning man, but disappears when you write. 
Price 25c. additional. 

Standard style Parker Lucky Curve Fountain 


Pens: $2, $2.50, $3, $4, $5, $10 and up, accord 


ing to size and ornamentation. 
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can't leak in any position, any a $2.50, $3, 
$4, $5 and up. No.t4—Jack No.42446— No. 20%— 
Knife Safety Handsome t 








Get a Parker on frial. Dealer will refund within P m4 fandsome = Beautitul 
en. Ster- GoldBands Chasing 

10 days of purchase if you're not overwhelmingly ling Silver Space for on Barre 
pleased. If your dealer doesn’t sell Parkers, write us #5. 18K Gold Engraving and Cap 
for complete catalog. Get a leakiess Parker Pen today. Plate $6. Price $4.50 U'rice $2.59 


PARKER PEN COMPANY, 98 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
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|The Man who put the 
EEs in FEET 


Look for This Trade-Mark 
) Picture on the Label 
Trade Mark when buying 


ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to be shaken into 
the shoes for Tender, Aching, Swollen 
eet. The standard remedy for the feet 
for a Quarter Century. 30,000 testimo- 
nials. Sold everywhere, 25c. Sample 
FREE. Address, 

ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 











Macey 
Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 








MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS 








for all purposes—at less cost per year than bottled drinking 
water alone, if you use the 


LOOMIS - MANNING FILTER 


the only filter that perfectly cleanses itself 











The standard filter of the finest country homes 

and most improve d public buildings in snc a. 

Write for catalog C€ and list of satisfied users nearest y 

LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER DISTRIBUTING co. 

Established 1880 

Home Office: 821 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 

I New York, Buff Bos Chicago, Ba ' Was 
Resid f Mr. Arthur rt James at Newport, R. I afeg 

against impure water by a Loomis-Manning Filter 




















CIVIL SERVICE 


| positions are very desirable. Good salary, short hours, 
| 
| 


A Proud Car 





( owner easy work, pleasant surroundings, life positions, 30 days 
e this guaran Pe vacation and 30 days sick leave annually with ti 
ho 1d bring back 16,202 appointments made last year. No political pa 
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needed. Common sch¢ por education § sufficie 





ustre to your car. 


formation about how » secure these positions aad 


| questions used by the Civil Service ( ommission free 
For A Dollar BRINE COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. © 
Miulecopseiiy oreicaninesyee: JAUTOMOBILE |} | | , | 


nah eee, BODY 
Stick a 1 ino on [ICURNNERDRESERVER |] J | 





Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, etc 
ree. Patents procured through Munn & Co., 

















B-Brite { ceive free notice in the Scientific American. 
603 Broadway Kansas City ‘ MUNN & co., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
‘ Tale of A Happy I 








BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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The 
Season’s 
Smartest 
Neckwear 
Style 


is presented to you 
Repp, the match 
cravat for Spring 
in 48 rich shades, 
wide variety of 

Differing from 
cravats, the pe 
of Panama Repp makes it 
proof against = wrinkles, and 
although easy to tie, when once tied stays 
tied —the knot won't slip from position. 

Beauty, individuality and wearing 
quality distinguish this neckwear, which 
is sure to meet with your instant ap- 
proval, because it is 


“Exclusive but 
not Expensive’’ 
The Horn Trademark is the sign by 


which particular men recognize the high- 
est quality and the latest style—at the 
fairest price. It is found on blanket 
robes, combination sets and neckwear— 
for your own protection, see that 
it appears on the cravat you buy, 
or that the name “Panama” is 
woven in the cravat end. Ask 
your dealer. 


DEALERS: If you haven't already stock d 
Panama Repp send for booklet and prices. 


W. 0. HORN & BROTHER 
846 Broadway New York 
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HOSE who find it necessary 
to get away for a few weeks 
this winter will find here every facil- 

ity for rest, recreation and health im- 
provement. Here everything is scien- 
tically planned for health-building. 
You eat, sleep and live daily for health 
in a wholesome, health-winning en- 
vironment. 


The new Diet System, the physical 
culture classes, the School of Health, 
the interesting health lectures, swim- 
ming, games and drills—these and a 
hundred other attractive features are 
enjoyed by guests as well as by patients. 
If you are interested in “right living,” if you 
are planning a winter vacation, or if you simply 
want general information about the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, this Booklet will prove of 
interest to you. Write for it today. 





\, The Sanitarium 
‘ Dept. 140 E 
Battle Creek, Mich 





WONDER 


KEITH’S 20 ie0ees 
erm | | 
4} ing photo views 


as actually built 
and large floor plans for 20 
selected types of Keith's best 
ideas in Bungalows, Cottages 
i and Houses, costing $2, 

up. They are Wonder Houses 
for practical, inexpensive 
homes. Send silver or stamps. 

opphi a . L. KEITH 
463 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














The Zayat Kiss 


( Continued From page 80) 


drew a tangled piece of silk, mixed up 
with which were a brass ring and a num- 
ber of unusually large-sized split shot, 
nipped on in the manner usual on a fish- 


ing line. 


“My theory proven,” he resumed. “Not 


anticipating a search on the roof, they had | 


been careless. This was to weight the 
line and to prevent the creature's clinging 
to the walls of the chimney. Directly it 
had dropped in the grate, however, by 
means of this ring I assume that the 
weighted line was withdrawn, and the 
thing was only held by a slender thread, 
which sufficed, though, to draw it back 
again when it had done its work. It 
might have got tangled, of course, but 
they reckoned on its making straight up 
the carved leg of the writing table for 
the prepared envelope. From there to the 
hand of Sir Crichton—which, from hav- 
ing touched the envelope, would also be 
scented with the perfume—was a certain 
move.” 

“My God! How horrible!” I exclaimed, 
and glanced apprehensively into the dusky 
shadows of the room. “What is your 
theory respecting this creature—what 
shape, what color?” 

“Tt is something that moves rapidly and 
silently. I have observed that the rear of 
this house is ivy covered right up to and 
above your bedroom. Let us make osten- 
tatious preparations to retire, and I think 
we may rely upon Fu-Manchu’s servants 
to attempt my removal, at any rate—if 
not yours.” 

“But, my dear fellow, it is a climb of 
thirty-five feet at the very least!” 

“You remember the ery in the back 
lane? It suggested something to me, and 
I tested my idea—successfully. It was 
the cry of a dacoit. Oh, dacoity, though 
quiescent, is by no means extinct. [u- 
Manchu has dacoits in his train, and 
probably it is one who operates the Zayat 
Kiss, since it was a dacoit who watched 
the window of the study this evening. 
To such a man an ivy-covered wall is a 
grand staircase.” 


FICHE clock across the common struck 
two. 

Having removed all traces of the scent 

of the orchid from our hands with a solu- 


tion of ammonia, Smith and I had _ fol- 
lowed the program laid down. It was an 
easy matter to reach the rear of the 


house, by simply climbing a fence, and 
we did not doubt that, seeing the light 
go out in the front, our unseen watcher 
would proceed to the back. 

The room was a large one, and we 
had made up my camp bed at one end, 
stuffing odds and ends under the clothes 


| to lend the appearance of a sleeper, which 
| device we also had adopted in the case 
The perfumed enve- | 


of the larger bed. 
lope lay upon a little coffee table in the 
center of the floor, and Smith, with an 
electric pocket lamp, a revolver, and a 
brassy beside him, sat on cushions in the 
shadow of the wardrobe. I occupied a 
post between the windows. 

The distant clock struck a quarter-past 
two. A slight breeze stirred the ivy. 





| 
| 


OMETHING rose, inch by inch, above | 
S 


the sill of the westerly window. I could 
see only its shadow, but a sharp, sibilant 
breath from Smith told me that he, from 
his post, could the cause of the 
shadow. 

Every nerve in my body seemed to be 
strung tensely. I was icily cold, expect 


see 


ant, ‘and prepared for whatever horror 
was upon us. 
The shadow became stationary. The da- 


coit was studying the interior of the room. 


| 633-683 Eggleston Ave. 


Then it suddenly lengthened, and, 
craning my neck to the left, I saw a 
lithe, black-clad form, surmounted by a 
yellow face, sketchy in the moonlight, | 


pressed against the window panes! 

One thin, brown hand appeared over 
the edge of the lowered sash, which it 
grasped, and then another. The man 
made absolutely no sound whatever. The 
second hand disappeared—and reappeared 
It held a small square box 

There was a very faint click 


The dacoit swung himself below the 
window with the agility of an ape as, 
with a dull, sickening thud, something 


dropped upon the carpet! 
“Stand still, for your 
Smith’s voice, high pitched 
A beam of, white light leaped out across 
the room and played fully upon the coffee 
table in the center. 
Prepared as I was for something hor 


life!” came 
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No lighting system can be more 
convenient than gas when used 
with automatic lighter. 
We make one—the Prest-O-Liter. 
By its use you can have gas in all 


a good 


your lamps and can easily light or 
extinguish any or all of your lights 
from the driver’s seat whether the 
car be running or standing. An 
automatic reducing valve attached 
to the tank regulates the flame to 
exactly the proper height at all 
times. 

And should this convenience ever 
fail—you still have light and safety 
by the use of a match, 

Whenever you drive your car at 
night, you place the safety of your 
passengers and yourself on the de- 
pendability of your lighting system. 

Five hundred thousand experi 
enced drivers can testify as to the 
absolute reliability of Prest-O-Lite. 

It is a system so simple as to be 
trouble proof. Prest-O-Lite 


agen- 


lighting. 
crank in emergencies. 


emergencies. 


vital facts on automobile lighting. 


and know the facts. 











Have BOTH by Using 


PREST-O-LITE 


Gas lighting with an automatic lighter offers 
every convenience, plus safety, reliability and 
economy unequaled by any other system 


No matter what self-starter you have on your car—insist on gas 

Self-starter convenience is safe-guarded by the use of the 
It is even more important that lighting con- 
venience be safe-guarded by the use of a match to insure light in 
Almost any manufacturer will equip your new car with 
Prest-O-Lite and an automatic lighter if you insist. 
now equipped with Prest-O-Lite, any dealer or any of our service 
stations can install an automatic lighter at small expense. 


By all means, before you decide on any lighting system, send for the 


and 
nearly every cross-roads village 
guarantee its service. 


cies in every city and town 


Prest-O-Lite has no delicate 
mechanism to get out of order— 
it is not affected by a downpour 
of rain or any other contingency 
of touring. Why should you com- 
plicate your lighting system so that 
in case of trouble only a factory 
expert can give you light? 

As to cost. The average cost of 
Prest-O-Lite does not exceed $10 per 
year. Figuring the cost of power 
used in operation and the cost of re- 
pairs and replacements, other 
lighting system is so economical. 
Just one repair on any more com- 
plicated system may easily cost more 
than years of Prest-O-Lite’s reliable 
But even if Prest-O-Lite 
more—instead of less—its de- 
pendability, its efficiency, its added 
safety, should make it twice as val- 
uable to the experienced driver. 


no 


service. 
cost 


If your car is 





The coupon attached will bring 


you a free book on this subject by return mail. Send for it NOW 
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$92.50 — Our Price 
for Next 30 Days! 


We now offer the Edwards “Steelcote’’ Garage 
(1913 Model), direct-from-factory, for $92.50. But to 
protect ourselves from advancing prices of steel, we set a 
time limit upon the offer. We guarantee this record price 
for 30 days only. Just now we can save you $35 or more. 


Edwards Fireproof GARAGE 


Quickly Set Up Any Place 





An artistic, fireproof steel structure for private use Gives 
absolute protection from sneak thieves, joy riders, fire, light- 
ning, accidents, carelessness, etc, Saves $20 to $30 monthly in 

arage rent. Saves lime, work, worry and trouble, Comes ready 
to set up All parts cut and fitted. Simple, complete direc 
tions furnished, Absolutely rust-proof. Joints and seams per- 
manently tight Practically indestructiblk Locks securely. 
Ample room for largest car and all equipment. Made by one of 
the largest makers of portable fireproof buildings. Prompt, safe 
delivery and satisfaction guaranteed, Postal sent today 
brings new 56 page illustrated Garage Book by return mail. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


(90) 






















Motor Boating Without Danger 

The man with a Baldridge Reverse Gear 
in his boat controls Ais boat like an automo- 
bile— stops, reverses, goes ahead, simply by 
moving a lever—engine doesn't stop. Superior 


ail features of ‘‘Baldridge’’construc- 
— _ tion make it almost wear-proof. | As 

er \, Fully enclosed. Thousands in use. 
<j If not at your dealer's, send for | BOOK 


free book on safe motor boating. 
» The Baldridge Gear Co. _- 
665W. Grand Blvd., (Of 
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EVERY COURSE 


From soup to nuts may 
be varied and improved 
by using a few drops of 


MAPLEINE 


(The Flavor De Luxe) 
Thereby adding 
and de- 
tooth- 


to 


a new 
cidedly 
some flavor 
the everyday 
menu. 
Grocers sell 


Mapleine. 


! Send 2c stamp for 
Cook Book 
Crescent Mfg. Co. 
Seattle 
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KEWANEE WATER YSUPPLY CO. 
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Small Advertisements Classified for the Convenience of Collier Readers 


BusINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Profits And Your Own Business. A 
great deal of money can be made operating our new auto- 
matic Ten Pin alley. It is the newest, quietest, automatic 
bowling alley in existence. No helpers necessary to set 
pins and return balls. Testimonials show where men are 
rapidly turning over capital. Any location will do in 
small or large towns. We will sell only one person in your 
locality. Only $150 capital required. This isa real oppor 
tunity. Write for particulars and agency for your locality. 
Profit Amusement Co., 27 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 








al Manager In Each City Not Yet Allotted, 
to sell Cisco—a big money saver to local automobile owners, 
supply houses and garages. No competition. Large immedi- 
ate profits. Must be able to handle salesmen and have from 
$50 te $250 cash in proportion to awarded territory. No 
proposition like this ever before offered. Don't write unless 
you can qualify with cash as well as references and we 
will submit you an unusually attractive opening. Address 
E. C. Routzahn, 127 Duane St., Suite $4, New York 





Have A Business Of Your Own. No Investment, 
— Guaranteed Rain Coats,— Hosiery, Dress Fabrics. 
Mrs. Grace and hundreds of others make big earnings. 
Queen Fabric Mfg. Co., Dept. G, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Resident Manager Wanted Every Ci And 
town to open office; brand new proposition; Wonder Cloth 
finds a steady sale in every home, office, store, factory, 
garage, etc.; three big sources of profit—local, mail sales 
and jobbing business; cash sales; duplicate orders; sam- 
ples, printed matter and new selling method furnished free; 
no experience needed; can make large yearly earnings. 
If you have a few dollars and good reference, write Dep. 18, 
Bethlehem Utilities Co., 65 Pine Street, New York. 


TYPEWRITERS—OFFICE SUPPLIES 





Largest Stock Of Typewriters In America. All 
makes. Underwoods, L. C. Smiths, Remingtons, etc. 
4 to 4¢ mfrs. prices, (many less)—rented anywhere 
applying rent on price. First class machines—rent one 
and judge on these most liberal terms. Write for cata- 
log 121, Typewriter Emporium, (Estab. 1892), 34-36 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





Save 65% To 85% Of Manufacturers’ Prices On 
Typewriters, Underwoods, Olivers, Remingtons,—all other 
makes. Guaranteed 2 yrs. 500 typewriters, $10 to $15. Send 
forcat. Dept.62, Dearborn Typewriter Exchange, Chicago. 





$100 Typewriters, Smiths, Olivers, Underwoods, 
Remingtons. $10 Up. Every machine in perfect condition. 
Guaranteed 2yrs. Send for cut-rate list and free trial offer 
All Makes Typewriter Exch., 160 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


STAMPS, COINS, CURIOS 





Coin Premium List, 10c. Large New Selling 
lists of coins, curios, Indian relics and old firearms Free. 
Coins, Stamps, Curios bought and sold. St. Louis Stamp 
& Coin Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


We Pay $100.00 For Dime 1894 S. Mint. $100 
for certain 1553 half Dol., etc. We pay highest cash pre- 
miums on thousands of coins and bills dated to 1912. 
Send 4c for our Large Illustrated Coin Circular. The 
Numismgtic Bank of Texas. Dept.C. Ft. Worth, Texas. 





Old Coins Bought And Sold. 60 Page Spring 
Coin Selling Catalog just out. Free to Collectors only. 
Buying Coin Catalog, quoting prices I pay, 10 cents. 
Wm. Hesslein, Mallev Bldg., New Haven, Conn. 


BusINESS BUILDERS 





All The Work In Sight—Visible Printing, Visible 
Writing, Visible Adding. In the Burroughs Visible at $275 
—$50 higher in Canada—all the printing is in easy read- 
ing range. The item to be printed is readable before it is 
printed. Takes 124% inch sheets or roll paper any width 
up to 12% inches. Conveniently low keyboard. Backed 
by the Burroughs’ guarantee of continuous service. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 100 Burroughs 
Block, Detroit, Michigan. 


LoosE LEAF DEVICES 





Everybody Should Carry a Loose Leaf Memo 
book. Why? Because it iseconomic. Sample with Genu- 
ine Leather covers and 50 sheets, 25c. Name on cover in 
Gold lic extra. Looseleaf Book Co., 8114 E. 125th St., N. Y. 


WINDOW TRIMMING 





Let Us Send You Full Information On Window 
Trimming, Advertising and Card Writing Courses, Books 
and Monthly Paper. The oldest and most successful school 
of its kind. The Koester School, 302 Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


DIE MAKING and METAL STAMPING 








We Are Equipped To Make Dies And Metal 
stampings of all kinds. If you have a new patent and 
want the dies and goods made we can make them. No 
job too small or large for us to handle. Send sample. 
Edgren Mfg. Co., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 


For MOTORISTS 





1913 Cadillac Power Tire Pump. Metal Piston 
with piston rings. Drop forged Crank. Aluminum Case 
Built like a motor. Write for description. Troy Auto 
Specialty Co., Troy, N. Y. 


INFORMATION FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


AGENTS WANTED 





Parcel Post —-Men —- Women —- Boys —- Girls 
in every city and town to sell our Instantaneous Parcel 
Post Rate Finder. Every business man and every home 
needs one—sells for 10c. 100% Profit. Will forward $2.00 
packet of supplies upon receipt of 25 cents deposit. 
Smith-Keller, Dept. C, 128 East 25th St., New York City. 


Soap Agents Make More Money Selling 140 
articles of Celebrated Linro Line. Coffee,Flavorings,Spices, 
Soaps, Perfumes and 135 other items. Handsome Premiums 
to your customers. Big Commissions to you. — Exclusive 
territory. Free Sample-case. No deposit required. Free 
Catalogue. Linro Company, 10 Linro Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


The Wizard Lighting Systems and Table Lamps 
represent the acme of perfection in artificial lighting. As 
convenient as city gas. One-fourth the cost. For further 
particulars and agency, address Nagel-Chase Mfg. Co., 
170 W. Ohio St., Chicago. 





Amazing Profits. Gliding Casters. New. No Rollers; 
homes buy 6 to 40 sets, hotels 50 to 500; any one can at- 
tach; noiseless; won’t scratch floors; save carpets and fur- 
niture; costs 3c, sells 10c to 25c; exclusive territory; sam- 
ple 4c. Evergrip Caster Co., 20B Warren St., New York. 








Morrow Electric Suction Cleaner. Efficient, Con- 
venient, Reliable. Powerful machine. Makes housekeep- 
ing easy. Fully guaranteed. $35. Write for agents’ terms. 
The Morrow Co., 109 Madison St., Waukegan, Illinois. 





Be Independent. Make Big Money With A New 
invention, just patented. 8c profit on every dime. Small 
investments. Experience unnecessary. Circulars mailed 
free. International Metal & Ferrotype Co., B, 29, Chicago. 


Big Cash Bonus Monthly And Large Profits. 
Best 25c seller. A two Minute demonstration makes every 
calla sale. Free sample and particulars. G. V. Sales Co., 
20 Spruce St., New York. 


Agents— New Invention, Aluminum Cigar Lighter, 
used on cigar cases. Quick seller to Hotels, Drugstores, 
Restaurants, Poolhalls, Cafes. Big profits. Special offer. 
Drake Mfg. Co., 141 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Young Man, Would You Accept And Wear A Fine 
tailor-made suit just for showing it to your friends? If 
you live in a town smaller than 10,000, write at once and 
get beautiful samples, styles and this wonderful offer. 
Banner Tailoring Company, Dept. 71, Chicago. 


You Can Make $$$$ As Our General Or 
local agent. Household necessity that saves 80%. Per- 
manent business. Big profits. Free sample. Write. 
Pitkin & Co., 114 Redd St., Newark, N. Y. 


Why Not Build Up A Business Of Your Own? 
U. S. Chemical Fire Extinguishers easily sell everywhere. 
Immense profits. Protected territory to local and State rep- 
resentatives. United Mfg. Co., 1011 Jefferson, Toledo, O. 


Agents! Portraits, 35c; Frames, 15c; Sheet 
Pictures, le; Stereoscopes, 25c; Views, Ic. 4d 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., Dept. 2366, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Salesmen:— Sell The Jewel Vacuum Sweeper 
not electric. A big winner, low price, splendid profit 
We treat you as a merchant with credit rating, and ad 
vertise in your home newspaper over your own name. 
Representatives meeting wonderful success. Address 
General Appliance Factory, 1364 Main St., Marinette, Wis. 


Agents Make Big Money Selling Our Gold And 
silver letters for Stores and Office windows, easily applied. 
Big demand everywhere. Postal brings free sample. 
Metallic Sign Letter Co., 432 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


Instant Auto Clinch Patch Outfit. Instead Of 
putting in a new inner tube, instantly repair the puncture 
and go on your way. It’s easy with the Instant Auto 
Clinch Patch Outfit. Costs only $2.50 and will repair ten 
punctures. Small patches perfectly seal punctures up to 
half inch; large patches up to an inch. Patches are made 
of specially prepared vulcanizing rubber. One on the in- 
side of the tube and one on the out are firmly clinched te- 
gether to make an absolutely air-tight repair. Done easily 
and quickly. The running heat of the tire does the vul 
ecanizing. To show the outfit is to sell it. Good profit. 
Write for terms. Utility Home & Auto Supply Co., 
Western Springs, Ill. 





_ Agents, Big Money Easy With Our Splendid 
line guaranteed flexible gold sign letters, trade emblems. 
make-up-yourself aluminum door plates. Catalogue, sam- 
ples free. Eastern Sign Co., 63 Barclay St., New York. 


Our Agents Make Big Money And Get Their 
own clothes at special inside prices. We want you to take 
orders for our fine tailored suits. All prices and latest 
styles to choose from. Complete outfit and full instruc- 
tions free. Send for details and start early. Paragon 
Tailoring Co., Dept. 241, Chicago. 





Convex Portraits, Frames And Glass. You Can 
better your present salary by selling our new line of por- 
traits. Catalog, samples and particularsfree. Established 
14 years. C. Culver Art & Frame Co., Westerville, Ohio. 





Agents—Handkerchiefs, Dress Goods. Represent 
a big manufacturer. Good pay. Easy work. No experi- 
ence needed. Free samples. Credit. Freeport Manufac- 
turing Co., 72 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 


Good Chance For One Man Or Woman In Each 
town to make big money distributing free circulars and tak- 
ing orders for concentrated flavoring in tubes. Permanent 
position, J. S. Ziegler Co., 445-K Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Agents: Easily Earn A Good Weekly Income By 
selling Nodarn Guaranteed Hosiery. Direct from the 
mill proposition. Costs less. M. Garwood sold 2000 pair 
in six weeks. Send for Free Sample. No money required. 
Nodarn Hosiery Mills, Desk A, Dayton, Ohio. 


We Are The Largest Manufacturers Of Twisted 
Wire Brushes in America. Highest grade goods, best 
service, highest profit. Write for our new catalog. You 
are sure to win. Fuller Brush Co., 37 Hoadley Place, 
Hartford, Conn. Western Branch, Wichita, Kansas, 


Agents. We Teach You How To Make Money. 
Gold Sign Letters put on with Roller. Cost 2c. Sell 25c. 
Mounted Samples free. Embossed Letter Co., 231 W. 
Illinois St., Chicago. 


Agents: For ‘‘Everbrite’’ Gold Glass Letters 
for window signs and house numbers. These letters and 
numbers can be sold in every city in the country. Chicago 
Giass Novelty Co., Marion, Ind. 


Agents— Would You Take A Steady Job Starting 
right away on the most attractive proposition with chances 
of increasing your earning power constantly? No experi- 
ence required. My goods are snappy, self-sellers that make 
and hold customers. If you want to make big money quick, 
write me today. E.M.Davis,Pres.,1077 Davis Bldg. ,Chicago 


We Furnish You Capital To Run Profitable 
business of your own. Jecome our local representative 
and sell high grade custom made shirts, also guaranteed 
sweaters, underwear, hosiery, and neckties, direct to homes. 
Write, Steadfast Mills, Department 24, Cohoes, N. Y 


Advertising Stickers! All Kinds! All Prices! 
[Inexpensive and effective advertising. A universal busi- 
ness help. Send today for price list. Splendid field for 
agents. St. Louis Sticker Co., Dept. 4, St. Louis, Mo. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 





Women All Want Monitor Sad Irons— Self Heat- 
ing. Saves time, saves work, saves drudgery; simple and 
strong. Over 500,000in use. Guaranteed. fartin, Tenn., 
sold over 1200 doz. in l yr. Territory free—exclusive sell- 
ing rights. Send for terms. The Monitor Sad Iron Co., 
232 Wayne St., Big Prairie, O. 





Income Insurance; Something New. Liberal, 
low cost policy issues to men or women, ages i6 to 40, 
guarantees an income of $25 weekly for sickness or injur- 
ies, $5000 Accidental Death. Annual cost $10. $2000 Acci- 
jental Death, $15 wkly for sickness or injuries. Annual cost 
$5. Midland Casualty Co., 1345 Insurance Exch., Chicago. 








Salesman, Protected Territory And Big Commis- 
sion to active hustling men to sell an established guaranteed 
line. Genuine demand. Line sells to dry goods and gen- 
eral Supply houses, etc. Hutchison Mfg. Co., 318 Wood 
St., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


Make Big Money And Six Suits A Year At Cost. 
We want 200 new tailoring salesmen at once. We agree 
to furnish each man not to exceed six suits a year for his 
personal use at actual cost. Write at once. Make big 
money every week in this clean, high-class position. We 
furnish everything free—samples, measuring system, full 
instructions, etc. Also free advertising, printed in agent’s 
own name. No experience necessary. Send no money 
only your name and address today We need men imme- 
diately. Reliable Tailoring Company, 359 South Peoria 
St., Chicago, Ill. 





Life Insurance Policies Bought. We Pay Higher 


cash values than the issuing company for tontine or de 





ferred dividend policies 1 to 5 years before maturity 
Write for explanatory booklet. Charles E. Shepard & ( 
Ific., established 1886, 38 Liberty St.. New \ 


Sal —To Call On Wholesale And Retail 
hardware, druggists, harness and saddlery and mill supply 
houses, etc., to sell neatsfoot and lard oil as a side line 
on a commission basis; pocket samples. We help you s« 
our products. Anglo-American Pork Products Co., 6 | 
Wade Building, Cleveland, 0.; 319 Continental Life Bldg., 
Toronto, Canada. 








Risk A Cent. Make Big Money. Send A Postal 
for new proposition. We want 150 new tailoring sales- 
men. Every garment union made, Express prepaid. 
Your own sample suit at less than wholesale price—pay 
for it out of your commissions. We back you. No capital 
needed. No experience necessary. Free samples—free 
outfit—full and complete instructions to start at large 
salary at once. Regal Tailoring Co., 458 Regal Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Salesmen— Who Know They Can Sell Meritorious 
Florida land that will stand investigation. Splendid con 
tracts for men who can rhake good. Car-fare allowed pur 
chasers. Palm Beach County Land Co., Box 373, Stuart, Fla. 


Why Not Double Your Income? There’s No 
reason why you can’t. It’s not a question of working 
harder but of working better. The Sheldon School will 
teach you how to multiply your efficiency and your income 
through the application of the simple, natural laws that 
govern every business relation. Write for splendid book, 
“The Service Idea.’” The Sheldon School, 1385 Republic 
Building, Chicago. 


Salesmen Wanted For Our Artistic Line Of Ad- 
vertising Fans. They sell to all classes of trade. Samples 
free. Write for particulars. Cussons, May & Co., In 
Glen Allen, Va. 


Wanted: Hustlers To Take Orders For Made- 


to-measure high grade men’s tailored suits from $8.00 to 








$22.00. You can make good money. Elegant large book 
outfit free. Experience unnecessary No pocket folder 
affair. Splendid opportunity to make money. Handy 


Dandy Line, Dept. A, Sangamon St., Chicago. 


Traveling Salesmen Wanted To Carry Side Line 


fans and advertising novelties. Big commission promptly 
paid. Exclusive territory. Samples free The Standard 
Art Company, Dept. 1, 29 So. Clinton St., Chicago. 


REAL ESTATE 





Experienced Land Salesmen Wanted To Sel] 
tracts of 10 to 40 acres and up suitable for oranges, grape 
fruit, pineapples, ete. Good roads, stores, churches, hotels 
and hundreds of plantations under cultivation. Healthful 
delightful climate. Land selling rapidly. Attractive prop. 
osition to experienced men, J. W. D. Grant, 815 Bruns- 
wick Bldg., New York. 





South Atlantic Area. An Empire Of Fertile 
lands, in States of Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama. Outdoor pursuits pos- 
sible every working day. Two and three crops annually, 
Write for attractive literature. J. A. Pride, General 
Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway, Suite No, 
363, Norfolk, Virginia. 





Escape The Cold Winters Locate On A South. 
eastern farm. Profitable lands $15 to $30 an acre—easy 
terms. Poultry, truck, and fruit pay $50 to $300 an acre, 
Unexcelled living conditions, Land lists and the *‘Southern 
Field” magazine free. M.V. Richards, Land & Industria] 
Agent, Southern Railway, Room 16, Washington, D. ©, 





ARIZONA 


Roosevelt Dam Built By U.S. Reclamation Service 
makes a garden spot of the Salt River Valley. Under irri. 
gation fruits ripea early and bring highest prices. Hungry 
market right athome. $100acreup. Easy terms. Folder 
about soil, climate, cropsand profits free. C. L. Seagraves, 
Gen.ColonizationAgt., AT&SF Ry.,1818 Ry. Exch.,Chicago, 





VIRGINIA 
Choice Virginia Farms Along The C. & O. Ry 


As low as $15.00 per acre. Abundant rainfall, rich soil, 
mild winters, nearby Eastern markets. Write today for 
illustrated booklet ‘‘Country Life in Virginia,’ and low 
excursion rates. Address K. T. Crawley, Indus. Agt., 
C. & O. Ry., Room, 1007, Richmond, Va. 


Virginia Fertile Farm Lands $15.00 Per Acre 
and up. Easy payments. Our beautiful illustrated maga- 
zine, one year free, if you will send names of two friends who 
are interested in Virginia. F. H. LaBaume, Agr’l Agent, 
Norfolk & Western Ry. Bldg., Room 71, Roanoke, Va, 





Music LESSONS AT HOME 





Thorough, Practical, Easy, Weekly Lessons, 
any instrument,—beginners or teachers,—under masters, 
in your own home, at small cost. Regardless of age, previ- 
ous training or present ambition, you can learn to play, 
become a teacher, or study for pleasure, culture or social 
prestige. Lessons highly endorsed by the great Paderewski, 
and other great musicians. Piano, by Wm. H. Sherwood; 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition by Rosenbecker 
and Protheroe; Pipe Organ by Clarence Eddy; Voice with 
the Phonograph; Violin, Cornet, Reed Organ, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo. Diploma, Teacher's Certificate and Bach- 
elor’s Degree granted. Write today for valuable Art Cata- 
log, and sample lessons, Free. State age, previous study, 
present ambition, and course in which interested. Siegel- 
Myers Cor. School of Music, 635 Monon Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 





Motion Picture Plays Wanted. You Can Write 
them. We teach you by mail. No experience needed. 
Big demand and good pay. Details free. Ass’d M. P. 
Schools, 702 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 


Picture Plots Wanted, Clean Comedies And Strong 
Dramas, prepared in proper form, adaptable to motion 
photography. Address Kinemacolor Company of America, 
i8th Street & Broadway, New York City. 


INSTRUCTION CORRESPONDENCE 





Wanted— Ambitious People To Prepare At Home 
and succeed as Stenographers, Bookkeepers, Real Estate 
Agents, Salesmen or Lawyers. Send for Free booklet— 
“How To Win”. State preference. American Education 
Association, San Francisco. 





PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents That Pay Best. Information of Vital 
Interest to Inventors. Send 10 cts. postage for Valuable 
books. R. S. & A. B. Lacey, E 12, Washington, D. C. 
Established 1869. 


ADVERTISING 
If You Could Have Ready At Hand At All Times 


a directory or an index of helps for entertaining—favor 
ideas—suggestions for prizes—novel place cards books 
suggesting various sorts of entertainments. games, etc.; if 
you had such an index ready at your hand wouldn’t the 
possession of it be of value to you? In an effort to ap- 
proach such a degree of helpfulness, Collier's National 
Directory, under the heading ‘‘How to Entertain,” is 
gathering the announcements of advertisers everywhere 
who have some of the above-mentioned things for sale. 
You will always find something interesting among the 
various classifications. Also, by adding such classifica- 
tions as “‘Best Books to Read’”’—**For Your Home”—“How 
to Entertain’’—Business Builders”—‘Increase Your Effi- 
ciency’—‘‘For Your Children”—etc., we have started @ 
selective process which will bring to you descriptions of 
books—of odd bits of furniture—hints for gifts—things for 
your children —and many other items of merchandise news 
which you will be glad to know about during the course 
of a year. 





Are You Looking For A Job? If You Are In 
earnest, if you aren't afraid of work, if you are willing to 
learn—there are hundreds of good paying jobs looking for 
you. It has always been so. Good men looking for the 
right work—and good positions looking for the right men. 
One of the best ways we know of bringing the right men and 
the right jobs together will be found on this page under the 
heading Agents Wanted. These little advertising bulletins, 
appearing twice each month, give the latest news of repu- 
table dealers who wish to add new men to their sales forces. 
The fact that these advertisements appear in the columns 
of Collier's is an absolute guarantee of reliability. Itis@ 


waste of time trying to deal with irresponsible concerns. 
Read the announcements under the heading Agents Wanted. 
They will tell you about many opportunities to make 
money. You may find just the job you want. 


COLLECTIONS 





” 
“Red Streaks Of Honesty Exist In Everybody, 
and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly from honest debts 
ill over the world. Write for my Red Streak Book, free. 

cis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg., Great Salt 
ity, Utah, U.S.A. ‘Some People Don’t Like Us. 
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EVERYBODY The Zayat Kiss REN | =. 
Likes 9 vise: ome Thy foak : i b as 


the most intensely interesting an (Concluded from page 31 


t Pla healthtul home amusement. Do . , 

Oo y not patronize the public pool-room. rible, I know that I paled at sight of the 
eine Own your own Table and play | thing that was running round the edge | 

Bi lar § in your own home. The cost is f the envel : : 

a trifling, but the enjoyment is 0 1c envelope. 2 he 

nn d P ol enormous. Every member of the It was an insect, full six inches long, i 

an oO family can play. and of a vivid, venomous red color! It 

had something of the appearance of a 

great ant, with its long, quivering an- 

tenne and its febrile, horrible vitality; 

but it was proportionately longer of body 


aD nays 
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le and smaller of head, and had numberless | A Real Vacation 
08: rapidly moving legs. In short, it was a] ]} Wi 
‘f A giant centipede, apparently of the Scolo- | | For Your ife 








| pendra group, but of a form quite new 
to me. These things I realized in one 
breathless instant; in the next—Smith had 
dashed the thing’s poisonous life out with 
one straight, true blow of the golf club! 


| ID your wife enjoy her last 
summer’s vacation or did 
she spend her best hours clean- 
ing up that rented cottage? Give 
her a real vacation this year by 
letting her take her own home 
right with her. Get hera 











: pay @/ $122 DOWN 


Terms, $1 or more down 
(depending upon size and 
style), and a small amount 


each month. Prices, $15 up. LEAPED to the window and threw it 


~ B Balls, cues, etc., free. widely open, feeling a silk thread | 
| “_ SM toe he brush my hand as I did so. A black shape | TAKE WHEN YOU SEE 
: Papeete Bo pfietm tants te A te |) ENTYON 2355 HOUSE tuce 


sry branch to branch of the ivy, and without BUNGALOW IT’S A 


“ B U R ROW S once offering a mark for a revolver shot, It Costs Less Than A Summer’s Rent 
so i it merged into the shadows beneath the | and with its hardwood floors, its screens on every door and 


vik trees of the garden. 


ele io i st P window, its awnings and its ventilated gables you have a 
Billiard and Pool Table _As I turned and switched on the light perfect home. You can put it up or take it down in a few 













































































































Nayland §S ; O ¢ : , 
ty ae 1 a : — d sof ‘ - hours and place it anywhere you wish to live. You have your own home 
“te and Play Burrowes Tables are beautifully Ev "9 tH sian aaa Pca —— oa anes. then and it keeps right on saving rent for you year after year. 
“i odes gy vy tpenrongh ven that grim courage had been tried If there is no Kenyon Dealer mentioned in your town or city or if you 
gt., + adapted for the most expert p'ay. sorely , 
it Many experts use them for home “Maver a ee ee ee would like a copy of our illustrated catalog, write to 
_— og oy The most delicate shots ° - ON ming t “tl dacoit, etrie, ~ aS 2 
cre Your Soe Cnn Slee a ae Pee ave't sis wi eager where to - THE R. L. KENYON CO., 311 Albert St., Waukesha, Wis. 
“ . ° um. e } j Ne Ce sc ~ i 
* , A cnROW Ow. wiht ut causes the Makers of Kenyon Take Down Houses~—-The Little Brown Bungalows 
wg riendas You gest no special room. Bur- mark of the Zayat Kiss Therefore sci- 
’ rowes Table can be mounted in a ance is richer for - Gr . m s . 
ence is richer for our first 1 3 
t Ho e cemuest epad dinise or Henry aide fh Bin ‘ 9 rst brush with Houses Displayed, Set Up and Completely Furnished at all These Stores 
a or on its own legs or folding stand, em -" an ac enemy 1S , BP ore! ‘ Allentown, Pa.,.....C. A. Dorney Furniture Company Montreal, C he pececcceccessssese- Henry Morgan & Co. 
—_—— unless he has any more unclassified centi- Aun Arbor, Mich.,..... ....Mack & Company Newark, N. J.,.....-. seccesececcecees skoahne & Co, 
dee aioli es ore: ‘ Atlanta, Ga.,.... J, M. High Company New mefoata, OP RR Eee ‘B. C. Porter Sone 
FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE pe de 5. I under stand ne yw some thing that Baltimore, Ma., ; Stewart & Company New Haven, Cor guess esos .. Edw. Malley Co. 
On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. Play has been puzzling me since I heard of it— Boston, Mass.,................durdan Marsh Company Newton, Kan.,... o 000000 (ACMA Des eee 
ns, on it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt Sir Cricht a. ifled crv Whe re re Bridgeport, Conn.,.... .++- Howland Dry Goods Co. New York, N. Y., +++ee+++-Gimbel Brothers 
ers, we will refund your deposit. ‘his ensures you a free trial oir richtons stifled ¢ ry. 1c WE ee i Buffalo, X. " house . «+... Atherton Furniture Co, oes hia ‘ ‘ tT 0. wren 
e t d fe lus ed ¢ log g g prices, terms. etc » “+ . > me « ‘ ee Buffalo. os coece ee Wm. Hengerer Company *hiladelphia, Pa.,.. ..Gimbel Brothers 
Me mane arena, vor Ulustrated catwlog giving prices, terms, otc, m¢ mber that he was almost past spec ch, | Chicago, M.,.... : Marshall Field & Company Phoenix, Arit.,,.......Dorrix-Heyman Furniture Co, 
cial E. T. BURROWES CO., 419 Center Street, Portland, Me. it is reasonable to suppose that his cry Cincinnati, 0.,...........+0++++.-Geo, W. Me Alpin Co Providence, R. 1, ied . The Shepard Co. 
ae ak or : A rT 74 Cleveland, 0.,.......+.0...0e.00+-Sterling & Welch Cc Reading, I jastcaee G. M. Britton Co, 
ski, was not “The red hand! but ‘The red ant Colorado Sprinzs, Col., ..Pelta Mercantile C Rochester, N. ¥.,..- vs seseesDuffy-Powers Go, 
eb Petrie, to think that I failed by less than Bepask a <p igg abbas goes Sees aaee sae Fair -yasst rade yaad ey the As eit ce ae 
bker ’ — P . - 7 dayton, O. Tree Te Rike- Cumler Comy any San Francisco, Cul.,... ‘ . nyon Pacific Co, 
with . an hour to save him from such an end! Denver, Colo.,....-......Colorado Builders’ Supply Cc Savannah, Ga.,. ‘. Modern Equipment Co. 
lin Detroit, Mich.,................-Emmons Spectalty Co Schenectady, N. Y., ..+ee..-A4. Brown & Son Co, 
ach- 667 > hadw rf “ray Aypces :. . Duluth, Minn ese Duluth Glass Block Store Seranton, Pa,, ... Economy Furniture Co, 
‘ata- The body of a lasca ie dressed in thi Fargo, N. D.,... W. 0. Olxen Furniture Company Sheboygan, Wis.,.......Hanchett Furniture Company 
udy. manner usual on the P. & O. boats. was Fond du Lac, Wis. E. M, Little Furniture Compans Springfield, Mass.,... .Forbes & Wallace 
sgel- Aesbee - , oT: Galesburg, Ill.,..........+ Doyle Furniture Co, St. Louis, Mo., Scruggs -Vandervoc wrt Barn D. G. Co, 
gel recovered from the Thames off Tilbury | Great Wales, Boni., i “Strain Brothers N.Y Pigeraes a Gone 
has > viver pholice y, ‘ bikes | Halifax, N.'S.,...... Nova Scotia Furnishing Co., Ltd Sadie ’ 
by the fs ; f lice at O a. m. this WOT Te Indianapolis, ENA. 5. ccccvcccccesccssccesces Gus Habich Toronto, ON6.,...-+-eee eee eeee e. Reeser n Company, Ltd. 
ing. It is supposed that the man met with Kansas City, Mo.,... The Jones Store John A. Roberts & Co. 
wr “Wig Be :. shite 2 Los Angeles, Cal ‘ieehe Sons Vancouver, B. C., ‘ .Lowe & Coy 
an accident in leaving his ship. Lynchburg, Va.,. = Ao. M. Guggenheimer Washington, D. C.,........ “Woodward & Lothrop 
= * ‘ ‘ Memphis, Tenn.,.... J, Goldsmith & Sons Co, Winnipeg, Man.,...... . Eaton Company, Ltd, 
Nayland Smith passed me the evening SOME, WIR s xe s-end suns ccsesceseand Gimbel Bros. Worcester, Mass.,.... SERAAS Sumner & Putnam Co, 
\ pa 2g , , ? , 
rite PERFECTION paper and pointed to the above paragraph. 
LP. DIAMOND a ; “For ‘lascar’ read ‘dacoit,’” he said 
a i /e/ “Our last night’s visitor, fortunately for 
one us, failed to follow his instructions. Also, 
otion i he lost the centipede and left a clue be- 
rica, b $ by . Py . . 2g rer 
$25 "Ghee $50 hind him. Dr. |] u-Manchu does not over- 
4 look such lapses i ‘i 
A | E Hy 
E “THe CLUE OF THE PiGTAtt.,” HOM EASY MONEY NH 
- 7 > erat 4 fs cur on Os. "0 2-28 
CREDIT TERMS: One-fifth down, The second of the surprising adventures B as B h N i 
Rech balance in eight equal monthly of Nayland S mith and Fu-Manchu, ecome an —————— / 4 How You Can Double ; 
eased in amounts. Rings here shown cull appear carly number. Only Law School of Its Kind in America | ¥ 1.4 YOUR Poultr . } 
atio purple are the most popular, althongh j ; +o ONLY recognized resident law school in the United tee DI y 
ation velvet ring we show all sizes in our States conferring Degree of Bachelor of Laws—LL. B | 
errs, large Cataloe —by correspondence. ONLY law school in U.8.con- iM | The High Cost of Living 
eee a, Diamonds ducting standard resident school and giving sa n- | does not worry those who have a few laying hens, for the rea- 
prepaid. Win Hearts struction, by mall, ONLY law school giving over | son that they can produce eggs at 20c per dozen in winter 
This Dia >; Se > ane at , im “ en 450 class-room lectures to its extension stadents, | and sell them at 65c, Learn how to pick out the laying hens 
This Diamond Ring is our great spec ever stands 4 O I ] JI E R S ONLY law school giving a fall 3-year, University | from the drones, and other valuable facts regarding egg pro- 
Only the finest quality pure white diamonds, perfect in cut | Law Course, by mail, having an aetual faeulty of | duction by learning the Potter Secret. 
Vital and full of fiery brilliancy, are used. Each diamond fe skil- The National W "eekly over 30 prominent lawyers, (3 of whom are Assist- American Poultry Journal 
‘uable fully mounted in our famo ous Loftis “Perfection”? 14k solid ant United States’ Attorneys) in aetive practic | the one great poultry paper of America, endorses this sys- 
D. C. gold 6-prong ring mounting. Send for Free Catalog, tell ONLY law school in existence giving Complete Course in | tem. American Poultry Journal is the oldest, ete a and 
iii ing all about our Easy Cre dit Plan. Over 2,000 illustrations | | \ OLU MI "yk TY Nt MBER 22 FER. 15 IOI2 Oratory and Publie Speaking, in conjunction with its law best. Published monthly; contains from 80 to 262 pages; pre 
of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, etc., at bargain prices vat — aad o course. We guarantee to prepare our students to pass fusely illustrated. Full page illustrations of prize wiuning 
Select anything desired, have it sent to your home or ex | bar examinations, School highly endorsed and rec birds in colors the talk of poultrydom. 
press office, all charges prepaid. If entirely satisfactory, | | P — CO wR aS \ ‘or “ate mmended by @ OMeials, Busi Men, Noted buys a copy of the Potier Book (cloth bound) and 
Send one-fifth of purchase price and keep it, and divide | LLI R & ‘ of IN, Incor porate d, sarees and Btadeate, Se na today for habee ius $1. 50 American Poultry Journal one year. Canadian 
balance Into el ht oque al ry 0 ants, pay sble monthly. Bar Publishers trated Prospectus, Special courses for Business Men | subscribers add 25c for postage; foreign 50c. 
& 8 atches. rile wr Catalog today. 





Get a copy of American Poultry Journal from your news 
dealer today, 10c, or send 25c for a 3-months trial subscriptior 
and copy of book ‘‘Profitable Poultry Pointers.” 


American Poultry Journal Pub. Co., 550 B So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 901 Elisworth Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








= [OF TIS ma Ne eae Robert J. Collier, President 
books E-C P r . ) . 


CHICAGO, ILL, Patterson, Vice President 
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This Burroughs | | 
model has al0'* r. 


typewriter car- 

riage. Adds to | 
) $9,999,999.99. 
| Has total, sub- 


| total, repeat,non- 
add, correction 
and separate 
| column correc- 
tion keys and vis- 
ible adding — 


| l€ , i > 50 § 
| iis 5 _— 

















\ 
< $50 more in Canada 


A small town station agent writes: 


“Send me a Burroughs C. O. D.” 


F. E. Anderson, of Cornell, Wis., 
I used one at Duluth, where I worked before 
Like to have machine before end of month to 


Cc. QO D. 
coming here. 


allow me using it in making out monthly reports. 


Mr. Anderson paid for this machine 
out of his own pocket and therein is 
the story. 

He had long wanted an adding and 
listing machine, but did not know he 
could buy a Burroughs for less than 
$375—therefore he ‘‘got along without 
one.”” 

Whenweadvertised, inOctober, that 
we had 1,097 Demonstrating Samples 
of regular $375 machines which we 
were offering at $250, he didn’t wait, 
but sent his order by mail. 

It is already at work saving money 
and time and worry for Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anderson's was but one of a 
great swarmof ordersthat greetedthat 
announcement—several came by tele- 
graph, many by mail, but most by 
*phone to our branches in many cities. 


wrote: ‘Send mea machine 


” 


furnish a few Demonstrating Samples 
at $250, but that we have a score of 
different styles of mew machines at 
$250 and under. 

We have 9-column non-listing ma- 
chines for $150; 9-column machines 
that print and add, for as little as 
$225, all mew machines. 

All Burroughs — new or Demon- 
strating Samples—arefully guaranteed 
and are backed by the Burroughs 
reputation and Burrouchs Service. 

Of course we have _ high-priced 
machines—up to the biggest, most 
complete adding machine in the world, 
at $950—but for the man whose work 
doesn't require the big, complete 
machines, we have the most complete 
line of low-priced adding machines in 
the world 






















“I saved $900 


on my 


ALADDIN home” 


Part of letter from ALADDIN Customer (name cheerfully furnished) 
HE ALADDIN system of 


house construction makes 
possible a like saving of your 
money. If you contemplate 
building, the Aladdin catalog will interest you im- 
mensely. It illustrates graphically the remarkable 
results of scientific planning and designing — to 
lower costs. It describes in detail the standard of quality maintained 
in all materials furnished. It pictures attrac- 
tively dozens of large and small houses, bunga- 


lows and cottages. You 
will learn how practically 
every inch of lumber in the 
log is utilized without waste. 


You will learn how a sixteen foot 2x4 is literally made to do the 
work of seventeen feet. It is a story of wonderful advancement 
in house construction. The Aladdin house comes to you with 
every piece of material cut to the exact length, breadth and thick- 
ness. It is ready to be erected and nailéd together 
in the usual way, but practically without the use 
of a saw. All the material is marked and num- 
bered and is accompanied with 
complete and detail instructions 
and illustrations. — 


S ° ° ALADDIN 
ome interiors Of ‘HOUsEs 
Charming views of Aladdin inte- 


riors are shown by many photo- 
graphs received from our custom- 
ers. Built-in furniture, beamed 
ceilings and odd door and window 
designs are pictured in the catalog. 
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Nearly all of those Demonstrating 
Samples are gone. A few, like the 
one pictured, are still available. 

But the point is not that we can 


Write for a book —‘‘ A Better Day’s Profits.’’ 


It will show you how we touch the heart of business 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
18 Burroughs Block, epee! Michigan ay ey ay at 


annon S' 
, England 


And the man who buys a low-priced 
Burroughs can always exchange il as 
part payment on a bigger, completer 
machine, as his requirements increase. 







Sun Rooms, Pergolas, mg Porches, 
Trellises, Arbors, Etc. 
Ppp catalog is —— d to Summer 
arages, Sun Rooms, Sleeping Porches, 
s and Window Boxes. Many artis- 
t 7 . ar pach raed &e prices wonde wird 
ow. interested in these lings this 
Shipments from Michigan, Florida, Texas, catalog 99, espec jally, i in a — 
issouri, California and Oregon 
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Aladdin houses are manufactured and shipped 
from the greatest lumber-producing sections of 
the country. High prices are thus eliminated and 
the material is purchased from the original pro- 
ducer. The price on each house includes material § 
guaranteed to be sufficient for the completion of 
the house as follows: all framing lumber cut to fit; 


siding cut to fit; sheath- 
AIADDIN 


a of adding and 1 ? hi» ting and non-distin weulatin machines; 





$! <0 to $950 in U. 
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ing cut to fit; flooring 
cut to fit; all outside 
and inside finish cut to at 























































































gt. C. 90-P. M&O. Ry. Hous cut es bony Femara 
WII stairways, glass, hardwor 
ee. sithiadaatnitinltaa teitdliinemnatic - annem AY. 44> stairways, sl ss, hardware, theoutsideand inside, 270 Aladdin 
Send MONFY nrg pone os ce Sees or lath yas plaster, Avenue 
stamps eliminating the necessity of skilled labor. Fight ye : 
today for WF S77, °%, Aiaddia houses, hes proven thelr money-saving Bay Chy 
| Catalog C to twelve rooms are illustrated with prices from $125.00 up. Michigan 
Remoh Gems 
. Marvelous Read Gerald Stanley 
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cc o be goo ; 
ING GOODNESS 
ge in the February 
Not Imitation 
farmece, Wis cat dass otanse aling, are ad acta number of Everybody’s. 
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are cate taome vomarkethe gue bed = 
“deat oh ppt Anyenare WA, Yowr moner No matter what your business in life—be it Doctor, Lawyer, 
cheerfully refand not perfectly satisfacto 
Write for our 4-color De Luxe Jewel , ‘ . ; 
Book—yours forthe atkins. Manufacturer, Retailer, or just hired man for any of these, this 
638 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. P . p ; 
a Ni ey article is for you, because it will do you good. 
Mr. Lee’s text is the spirit behind present day advertising which 
Rent a Few Months : P P y 8 
—Then It’s Yours! is making the printed word such a powerful force in our business 
This Great Visible Writer 4 
“ee pony spe gil _ and social world. 
tell you about the 4 greatest type- “ 
writer proposition in the worl € 
Ronidnk Dist tating Syndicate, 166- D34N. Michigan Flyd., Chicago And = ye would that — 
oe | should do to you do ye also 
‘ ney larger $18, Rotary $60. -Alveasy, | unto them in like manner.” 
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t Nineteenth ‘Auaeal Poultry Hoot. | 


R. F. NEUBERT, Box 824, MANKATO, MINN. 
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These little pictures 
show why big cities 
must grow up in the 


Northwest. 


Going to Bend, Ore., 
two years ago. 


The way they go 
to Bend today. 


There is water power 
enough to light and 
give power to a 
hundred cities and 
thousands of farms. 





A great grazing 
and cattle 
country. 


A sample 
shipment of 
sheep. 


The Northwest will 
mine its own coal. 
This coal mine is 
near Roundup, Mont. 


The Northwest is the 
premier wheat 
country. These 
elevators are at 
Lemmon, North and 
South Dakota. 





This Northwest groce 
store is modern enoug 
for Chicago or 

ew York, 
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Pioneer Dollars are staking out 
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Fortunes in the great Northwest 


In 1859 the city of Denver consisted 
of one log cabin. In 1865 Minneapolis 
was a village. The original sites of 
Seattle, Wash.; Portland, Ore.; Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Omaha, Nebr., and 
Butte, Mont., are today worth millions 
and millions of dollars. Knowing 
what you know today about these 
cities, would you, when they were 
raw, frontier settlements without rail- 
road connections—would you have 
bought a building lot in the heart of 
each of the five for five hundred dol- 
lars? Unquestionably ! 


Keep the history of these cities in mind 
while you read the following story of 
the new Northwest and the Northwest 
Townsite Co.’s proposition to you. 


Thirty-one months ago the last spike 
was driven in what is probably the last 
across-the-continent railroad that will 
ever be built in the U.S. This is the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget Sound 


Railroad, traversing South Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho and Washington. 
Here, too, is the enormous Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern Systems, 
with huge arteries branching into 
North Dakota, Wyoming and Oregon. 


Eastern financiers have literally 
dumped millions of dollars into these 
railroads. They have invested the 
ransom of a regiment of kings in the 
future of thisenormously rich country. 
It takes no prophet to forecast what is 
going to happen. The increase in 
land values has already commenced. 

On these railroads, at vital junction 
points and distributing centers, have 
sprung up the inevitable cities that 
must become the business clearing 
centers of all this enormous territory. 


The Northwest Townsite Company 
has purchased the choicest building 
lots available in the most likely and 
logical of these cities. 


Here is the Northwest Townsite proposition to you— 


We are offering building lots in five of these cities located in three different states on the safest, 
sanest, most practical real estate plan ever devised. Maybe all, possibly two or three, at least 
one, of these five cities is destined to develop into a Denver, a Seattle, a Portland, Ore. 
These are the five cities included in this offer—Bend, Ore.; Roundup, Mont.; Redmond, Ore.; 
Vale, Ore.; Lemmon, on the border line between South and North Dakota. 

In each of these cities we have at present 170 building lots. We will sell to 170 people 

—first come, first served—1 lot in each of these five cities, in these three states, for $500 

— $500 for the entire five lots—payable in installments and free from taxes until paid for. 


Should the purchaser die before the whole sum is paid, but after paying $250, we will deliver 
deeds to all five lots to his or her heirs or assigns free from further payments. 


5 lots in 5 cities in 3 states $500 


This is what we have termed ‘*‘ The Divided Risk 
Plan'’—the plan that has made possible the 
wonderful success of all fire, life and marine in- 
surance companies. 


You would be making a rare investment if you 
purchased a single lot in any one of these five 
young cities. On the divided risk plan the chance 
of success of your investment is multiplied by 5, 
your chance of loss is divided by 5. 

This is not a get-rich-quick scheme. It is a get- 
rich-sure scheme. It is an investment wherein you 
can buy one lot in each of five robust Northwest 


cities and forget them a few years—and awake 
some fine day in the near future to find yourself 
with a snug fortune. 


It is the pioneer dollars that are going to produce 
the richest harvest in this new empire. Give this 
your most earnest thought. It is a rare opportu- 
nity. Only 170 persons can seize this offer. Pref- 
erence will be given inquiries in the order in 
which they are received. Fill in the coupon or 
write us a personal letter, and get the particulars 
about this wonderful country and this wonderful 
real estate investment plan at once. 


THE NORTHWEST TOWNSITE CO., 308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Name. 


WE PRINT THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


NORTHWEST TOWNSITE Co., ths gictierninnsicch eidasinstonineontageaeaaiaaaaeel 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Please register this inquiry and send me at once full particulars about the five towns mentioned in 

your advertisement in Collier's Weekly, February 15th, and your plan for investment. It is under- 


stood that this request involves no obligation of any kind on my part. 





No. Street 








P. O. County..... 


State 
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Put carnival warmth in 
winter homes 


To put one at his or her very best, 
to put gladness and cheer into 
the scene, there must ever be cozy 
warmth, healthful and reliable. 
That’s why you'll find, even in the 
much -advertised resorts of 
Florida, Southern California, the 
Riviera, Cairo, India, Japan, etc., 
that the leading hotels, casinos, 
sanitariums and baths are now 
warmed and ventilated by 


People used to travel solely for climate 


RICAN x, |DEAL but now even the humblest cottager 
BOILERS 


RAD can make his own climate in his home, 
: IATORS day and night, at the turn of a valve! 
It’s the kind of warmth that puts /eart into the home, for the young couples, 
as well as for children and elders. 


IDEAL Boilers do not merely “burn coal’’— they develop and utilize the full heating power con- 
tained in each pound of coal. And AMERICAN Radiators are stationed under windows, in vestibules, 
halls, and along outer walls to meet and surely warm the coldest air that beats upon them. The 
force or direction of the wind, or intensity of the cold do not matter. There is carnival warmth, 
summer softness throughout the house on the most tempestuous of Winter days. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators protect the family health, 
save enough in coal to soon repay their cost, they need no repairs, 
keep all ashes, soot and coal-gases out of the living rooms, are 
absolutely safe, and a child can run the outfit—which will last as 
long as the building itself shall stand. If property is sold, you get 
full money back, or command 10% to 15% higher rental—-the outfit 


is therefore an investment, not an expense. 


A No. 17-3-W IDEAL Boiler and 300 A No. 1-22-W IDEAL Boiler and 422 . ‘ " “ P 9 F 
sq. ft. of 388in. AMERICAN Radiators, _ sq. ft.of 38in. AMERICAN Radiators, YOU will enjoy reading our free book, Ideal Heating Investments.” Write 
costing the owner $160, wereused costing the owner $205, were used 


to heat this cottage. to heat this cottage. to-day telling size of house, store, school, church, etc., you wish to heat. 
At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent Fitter. Whether your building is OLD or new, FARM or city, do not delay investigat- 


This did not include costs of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which are extra 


and vary according to climatic and other conditions. ing this best INVESTMENT feature of a building. 
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We have also brought out the first genuinely practical, automatic, durable Vacuum Cleaner. ALL the dirt and trash are drawn from the rooms 
through small iron suction pipe leading to big, sealed dust-bucket in cellar. Attach hose to suction pipe opening in baseboard of any central room, 

turn an electric button to start the machine in cellar, and with a few gentle strokes of the hollow, magical ARCO WAND, you instantly and 

thoroughly clean carpets, rugs, floors, walls, ceilings, draperies, moldings, mattresses, drawers, corners, crevices, etc. Put with ease into any ) 
old or new dwelling or building. Costs little monthly for electricity to run. Ask for catalog of ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner. 
; ¢ 
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Sold by all dealers. Write Department 46 
N , 816-822 Michigan Avenue 
o exclusive agents. Chicago 


Public Showrooms at Chicago, New York, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Toronto, Brantford (Ont.), London, Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Duesseldorf, Milan, Vienna 
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